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much, and no doubt it does give up something. Nevertheless, 
practically, it thus would still keep in its own hands the appointment 
and removal of all oflicers, and the President would have to do a great 
deal of “ truck and dicker” either to get into office the men that he 
thinks should be there, or to get out the men that he believes should 
not. The members of the House whose interests in this matter 
are not coincident with those of the Senators, are fighting Grant’s 
battle, and the Republicans who are for repeal are aided by the 
Democrats, or the Senate’s modified bill would have already been 
enacted. 


_ $$ 


About the “investigation ” into the “ corruption of the seven sena- 
tors” conducted by General Butler last summer we expressed our opin- 
ion freely at the time. The investigation in indecency and absurdity 
was only equalled by the “ report,” in which it was mentioned, as one 
of the grounds for suspecting Trumbull, Fessenden & Co. of having 
been bought up by “ the greatest criminal of the age,” that not a particle 
of evidence against them had been discovered, the inference being thus 
suggested, with truly Butlerite impudence and humor, that the cun- 
ning rascals had successfully covered up their tracks. It leaked out, 
however, that some evidence had been discovered which did seriously 
implicate certain senators who voted for conviction; but this was 
disposed of by suggesting that the wicked fellows on the other side 
had “ put it up,” as they say in the police-courts, in order to bring the 
patriotic Wade men to shame. In the course of Butler’s rummagings 
amongst the telegrams which he seized and was allowed to examine 
privately (another of the impeachment scandals), he doubtless lighted 
on a good many which afford a man like him plenty of means of 
annoying his enemies. There are very few whose private correspon- 
dence will bear laying before the public, particularly with Butler’s 
gloss and commentary. 





He is accordingly now said to be keeping many members of the 
House of Representatives in a state of abject terror by obscure allu- 
sions to what he might tell about them if he chose. A Washington 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, whom we know to be a trust- 
worthy writer, recently explained the whole matter in a letter to that 
journal, throwing some very curious light on the influences by which 
legislation in the House is moulded. According to him, Butler has 
been bitterly disappointed, as might have been expected, at not getting 
the chairmanship of the Committee of Ways and Means—the care of 
the black man in the Reconstruction Committee being, in his opinion, 
a very poor substitute for the duty of doctoring the tariff and “ report- 
ing” against the bondholders. He has accordingly vowed vengeance 
against Speaker Blaine, and looks at Mr. Schenck with a hungry eye. 
In the row last week over the omission made in the engrossing of the 
Appropriation Bill, he gave Mr. Schenck to understand ‘hat he could, 
if provoked, tell terrible things about him, alluding to th : barrel of tele- 
grams ; and evil-disposed persons at Washington are daily hoping that 
matters may come to a crisis, and the two foes be induced to make a 
clean breast of it. We do not suppose Butler has anything to tell 
which in the hands of any other man would frighten anybody ; but he 
evidently frightened Mr. Schenck, who dropped out of the fray in 
rather a pusillanimous manner. There is, by the bye, something like 
poetic justice in having the barrel of telegrams used against those 
who, like Mr. Schenck, helped to spread the impression that any sena- 
tor who refused to convict Andrew Johnson failed in his duty, and 
telegraphed all over the country for prayer-meetings, private letters 
and public meetings in aid of “ the eleventh article.” We do not like 
to have the great trial forgotten, and mean that, as far as our small 
mans go, it shall not be forgotten, because it furnishes an excel- 
lent illustration of what comes of letting the “men inside politics” 
have full swing. The party on that occasion completely lost its 
head, and joined with the worst men in politics in reviling the best ; 
and the result has been the introduction into political life of a new 
element of corruption and degradation—and there were enough 
such elements in it already. To vote and speak with the conscious- 
ness that an Old Bailey lawyer has his eye on them, has been examining 
iheir private correspondence, and will, if they vex him, do what- 











ever occurs to him as likely to make them seem infamous, must be a new 
sensation for the legislators of the House, and we wish them joy of it. 
General Butler is the ereatureof the majority; they put him in his pre- 
sent position, and when he begins his cudgel-play he can hardly hit 
amiss. 





We believe that if the new Collectors of New York and Phil- 
adelphia are willing to try the competitive and probationary system 
when making their appointments, they will not only have no difficulty 
in getting the President’s permission to try it, but have his hearty ap- 
proval in doing so. By trying it, too, they would have a chance not 
only of rendering the State much service, but of saving themselves an 
immensity of trouble. Apropos of this subject, or at least one nearly 
related to it, the Sun and the Evening Post have been having a dis- 
cussion about the suitableness of “ politicians” for Government offices, 
the Sun insisting that the Post’s objection to these gentlemen as public 
servants is too “theoretic” and “transcendental” for practical life, 
that the Government cannot be carried on without “ politicians,” and 
that the roguery and incapacity so constantly laid to their charge “find 
their counterpart in trade and commerce.” The fact is that the contro- 
versy is here in part one about words. Politicians you must have in the 
conduct of any government, of course, but there are all kinds of politi- 
cians. The Post’s position, we presume, is that the “ politicians” who 
have grown up since Jackson established the spoils system are not only 
not fit to carry on a government, but not fit for any employment requir- 
ing either industry, honesty, orcapacity. Washington was a politician, 
and so was Jefferson, and so was Madison, but they were not the kind 
of politicians produced in our day. The old breed has carried the 
country along tolerably well till now, but it is rapidly disappearing, 
and where the new breed will land us anybody can guess who con- 
sults the reports of Congressional committees or the heads of De- 
partments. 





It is true that the rogueries of politicians find a counterpart in 
trade and commerce, but it is in that portion of the trade and com- 
merce of the country which is carried on by fraudulent bankrupts and 
“confidence men.” The operations of these gentlemen are brought 
speedily to a close by the exhaustion of-their supplies and of public 
credulity, but if they had the nation to Keep them in funds they would 
carry on business just as successfully as the politicians carry on the 
government instead of going to the State prison. Society could not 
hold together if trade and commerce generally were conducted as the 
government is conducted, and the government is kept going in spite 
of the politicians by the patience, honesty, and hard work of the 
people. The Post’s doctrine, that there can beno reform till the 
present tribe of office-holders and seekers are thrown out of the 
business and their places filled by men trained in the ordinary moral- 
ity and ordinary habits of American life, we believe to be strikingly 
true, and its truth is becoming more glaring every day. The theory 
of the Sun that the men who now run after government employment 
have any special aptitude for government work, is one of those bits of 
imposture from which the country is daily suffering more and more. 
They have no aptitude for any useful form of human labor, and the 
sole reason for their seeking office in most cases is their rejection in 
every field of industry in which character and ability are indispensable. 
The great duty of every reformer now is to get the public to realize 
how ignorant and dishonest and how incompetent they are. 





There is a movement on foot in this city in fevor of having the 
reading-room of the Mercantile Library, as well as any other reading- 
rooms that are available, open on Sunday. The question which this 
raises is an old one and has been much discussed, and there is little that 
is new to be said on it. The main opposition to the proposal, of course, 
comes from those who fear the disappearance of the “ Sabbath” as a 
day ostensibly devoted to religious worship. We say ostensibly, because 
the fact is that it is not really devoted to religious worship, or religious 
thoug’its, or exercises by any but a very small minority of the popula- 
tion. The young men whom the opening of the libraries would most 
affect spend their Sundays in bed or in suburban taverns, and the 
alternative which the religious world has presented to it with regard 
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to them is not whether they shall be allowed to choose between read- 
ing-rooms and church, but between reading-rooms and sloth or vice. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associations, however, as well as a good 
many other missionary and reformatory agencies, are gradually though 
slowly becoming convinced of the fact that all kinds of refining and 
cultivating influences increase people’s susceptibility to religious 
influences, and that a man who even reads newspapers on Sunday is, 
in nine cases out of ten, a far more hopeful object of the missionary’s 
teaching than the man who spends it loafing or drinking. We doubt 
if there is any lot more pitiable, and on Sunday especially, than that 
of young clerks in New York, and there is no class for which society 
does less. They are packed three in a room in wretched boarding- 
houses, and for their amusement, recreation, and company are left 
pretty much to their own devices. 





The financial excesses of Baron Haussmann are still the principal 
topic of French news. The Minister, M. Rouher, as we mentioned 
last week, found himself unable to bear up under the attacks of the 
opposition led by M. Thiers, and to the astonishment of everybody, 
after a short effort to brazen the matter out, by maintaining that the 
city having got good value for the money the violation of law was 
of little consequence, suddenly succumbed, acknowledged the Baron’s 
errors to have been grave, and promised that if the bill of indemnity 
on which the discussion has arisen were passed, the thing should 
never happen again. The minority against him on the decision, how- 
ever,reached the unprecedented number of ninety-seven, which was, 
of course, equivalent to a heavy defeat. It was the opinion of some of 
the shrewdest of the Liberals that if this force could have been kept 
together, and the attack followed up unrelentingly, M. Rouher would 
have resigned, and the resignation of the Minister under an adverse 
vote of the Chamber would, of course, have been equivalent to the re- 
establishment of parliamentary government. He, however, tried his 
luck once more by a private canvass of the members, in which ke made 
such strong personal appeals that when the subject came up for de- 
bate again he succeeded in reducing the minority to sixty-nine; 
which seemed to give him relief. One of the strongest arguments he is 
said to have used privately with the members was, that if he resigned 
the Emperor would probably put a very reactionary man in his place 
—such as Persigny. The largeness of the minority, even at the low- 
est, is said to have increased the Emperor’s perplexity ; of course it 
strengthens the hopes of the Liberals. One of the good signs of the 
times is the sudden and arbitrary release and delivery to the publisher 
of the Duke d’Aumale’s “ History of the House of Condé,” the sheets 
of which were seized by Persigny six years ago, when on the point 
of publication, without assigning any reason. The work contained 
nothing bearing on contemporary politics, and in fact did not come 
down beyond the beginning of the seventeenth century. The sup- 
posed reason was, M. Persigny’s dislike to having an Orleans talked of 
or admired. Permission to sue the Duke or his agents in the courts 
was steadily refused by the Council of State; but wiser counsels now 
prevail, and though no compensation for the loss inflicted on him will 
be made to the publisher, the restoration of his property indicates 
a better state of mind in what is called “ the highest quarter.” 





The impossibility of prosecuting a public functionary for any act 
he may commit, however wrongful, from the ministry of the interior 
down to the policeman, without the permission of the Council of State, 
must, of course, render all constitutional rights in France a mockery 
and delusion. All liberty in every country rests on the power of the 
citizen to bring the officers of the government in‘o court to answer 
for their acts. If he cannot do this, his other privileges are of little 
value, and yet this fact has never been recognized by any régime in 
France. It has always seemed to French legislators—under Louis 
Philippe and the Republic as well as under Louis Napoleon—that if 
everybody who pleased were allowed to prosecute officers of the law, 
anarchy would ensue. The Liberals are beginning to recognize the 


absurdity of this idea, and M. Laboulaye, who is a candidate for elec- 
tion from the Department of the Seine and Oise, lays great stress on it 
in his address to the electors. 


“ Above all things,” he says, “ we 


must have equality before the law, and do away with the monstrous 
privilege which now exempts public functionaries from its jurisdic- 
tion. On the day when every agent of authority, from the prefect to 
the garde champétre, shall be made responsible before the tribunals 
for a violation of the law, we shall be in possession of that indispen- 
sable liberty which every civilized country should have.” Grant's 
phrase in his inaugural address—“ future commanding influence 
among the nations”—has been mistranslated by the French papers 
“influence prépondérante,” and the result is some very amusing fore- 
bodings. The Débats sees in this phrase “the germ of many future 
wars,” and utters a piteouslament over the French interference in Mex 
ico which taught the Americans the disagreeable trick, which they 
are clearly going to practise, of meddling in other people's business. 
The Moniteur says, the “ prépondérance” of which Grant speaks 
“may be big with storms,” but hopes he will be more prudent than 
his words seem to indicate. 





The chances seem to be, if we may credit the latest news from 
Spain, that the Duke de Montpensier will, after all, get the crown. The 
members of the old Provisional Government, and particularly Prim and 
Serrano, appear to have come out openly in his favor, while declaring 
their readiness to submit to the decision of the Cortes ; but the decis- 
ion of the Cortes had probably been ascertained before this declaration 
was made. Very little is known of the Duke. He has led a very re- 
tired life as a country gentleman for many years, but both he and his 
wife are known to have been disgusted with the court and its doings, 
and the Duchess’s plain-speaking on the subject at last led to 
their exile the last year. Like all the other Orleans princes, he is 
believed to be a sensible man, and to have profited not only by the 
bitter experiences of his father and grandfather, but by that of 
his brothers. In view of the feelings of the French Emperor towards 
the Orleans family, however, the Duke's election to the throne 
can hardly fail to be looked on in Paris as a bit of defiance; it 
is absurd, perhaps, in these days of sovereigns “ by the national will,’ 
that it should be so, but when the refusal of the Belgian parliament 
to allow Belgian railroad companies to sell their lines to foreigners was 
treated as an insult to France, it is difficult to believe that the French 
press will allow the Spaniards the right of choosing their own king 
when their choice falls on an enemy of the house of Bonaparte. The 
news from Cuba continues to be about as valuable as ever. The kind 
of incidents reported in detail are skirmishes in which one or two men 
are wounded, and small street riots. 
mors of marches and “ bettles" in the interior, and prophecies of 
terrible things to come, based on the prophets’ high opinion of the 
chief of the insurrection, both personally and professionally. 


The rest consists simply of ru- 





The Irish Church Bill has been read a second time and passed by a 
large majority, which decides its fate in the House of Commons. That 
the House of Lords should pass it without a struggle seems very 
unlikely, and yet it is also unlikely that it will venture to take ground 
on so important a question against the Lower House and the public. 
The debates over the bill in the House have not been very weighty or 
interesting, the work of discussion having been done and very 
thoroughly done out of doors, and everybody’s mind being already 
made up. The main ground of the Tories is, that to take Church 
property is confiscation, a point which is now hardly worth arguing, and 
the mere statement of which is almost ridiculous in what is known as a 
“modern * community—that is, a community such as all civilized com- 
munities are or are becoming—in which the rationalistic or realistic 
treatment of political questions has become the fashion. The measure, 
as submitted by Mr. Gladstone, seems on the whole well received by 
the Catholic clergy. One of them, the Bishop of Derry, has written 
a temperate letter, arguing against the withdrawal of the grant to 
Maynooth, and the refusal to disturb Trinity College, Dublin, in its 
possessions. The Trinity College property is, however, mostly landed 
property, held for nearly three hundred years, and its diversion to 
some other purpose now could only be justified by the allegation that 
it is devoted to unworthy purposes or was wanted more for something 





else—an allegation which nobody makes. 
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THE DANISH MUDDLE. 

Mr. SEWARD opened negotiations with the Danish Minister in 
Washington, General Raasloff, in January, 1865, for the purchase of 
St. Thomas, the want of a naval station in the West Indies having 
been severely felt by the Government during the war. The idea, if it 
did not originate with Mr. Lincoln, was approved and encouraged by 
him. The Danish Minister was taken by surprise when the subject 
was first broached to him, and when he communicated the proposition 
to his Government it was by no means favorably received. The King 
was opposed to it; the Danish people, it was well known, would 
receive it very unfavorably, and all the leading Danish statesmen were 
opposed to it for reasons partly of sentiment, partly of policy. The 
kingdom had been much reduced in size and resources as a result of 
the war with Prussia, and a further diminution of territory would 
therefore bear the appearance of increasing weakness and humiliation, 
and the King had a strong personal repugnance to casting off any body 
of subjects, however small, who were sincerely attached to his rule. 
Moreover, it was feared that the cession of Danish territory in the 
West Indies to the United States would give offence to the two great 
maritime powers, France and England, ard their displeasure Denmark 
could ill afford to incur. 

The negotiations were, nevertheless, carried on at greater or less 
intervals during nearly three years; our Government pressing for the 
purchase of the island, the Danish Government holding off, excusing 
itself, seizing every occasion of delay, and giving every indication 
short of a point blank refusal, of its unwillingness to sell. Mr. Seward’s 
persistence was at last, however, crowned with success, and the Islands 
of St. John and St. Thomas were ceded to the United States for 
$7,500,000 by a treaty signed at Copenhagen in October, 1867, condi- 
tional, however, on the assent of the inhabitants to the transfer, to be 
taken by vote. The vote was taken, and was nearly unanimously 
favorable. The value of the islands to the United States has been no- 
where seriously contested, but the Senate failed to ratify the treaty and 
the House to vote the money. The time within which the ratification 
was to take place expired February 24, 1868 ; Mr. Seward then obtain- 
ed an extension of the time, and this extension expires in October of 
this year. In the meantime Denmark has publicly proclaimed the 
transfer of the islands. The Rigsrad has ratified the treaty, the inhab- 
itants have formally transferred themselves to the United States, and 
it is the United States which has all along sought the transfer ; neverthe- 
less, the United States now refuse to accept the delivery of their pur- 
chase. Was there evera stranger transaction, and can anything be said 
in defence of the conduct of the Senate and House of Representatives? 

The greater portion of the ioss and embarrassment of course falls on 
the Danes. They are in that stage of decayed gentility in which the 
smallest slight entails a great deal of humiliation, and in which humi- 
liation prepares the way for further material decline. Morally, the 
position of Denmark has throughout the whole affair been perfect. 
She has shown no disposition to sell her territory ; before finally agree- 
ing to do so, she firmly insisted that the formal consent of the inhabi- 
tants to the transfer should be obtained—our democratic minister doing 
all he could to obtain the inhabitants without their consent, and treat- 
ing the feelings of the people as of no account whatever; and she has 
stood ready ever since the treaty was signed, and now stands ready, 
to execute it loyally, But her situation is, nevertheless, well-nigh 
intolerable. 

By way of bringing the facts of the case before the public in a 
taking form, the Danish agents in this country have employed Mr. 
James Parton to write a pamphlet which now lies before us, contain- 
ing a history of the entire transaction, followed by some comments of 
Mr. Parton’s own on the law and morality of it. For the narrative 
portion of the work they could not have made a better choice, for a 
better popularizer of long and complicated stories than Mr. Parton 
probably does not exist. There is hardly anything he would not make 
readable. But they should, we beg leave to say, have laid strict in- 
junctions on him not to make inferences from, or in any way philoso- 
phize on, his facts. Whenever he attempts work of this kind, and 
he has of late attempted it frequently, he not only comes to grief, but 
brings togrief that large body of simple and unwary people through- 





out the country whose confidence he has won by his power as a story- 
teller. 


The mere history of the negotiations between Mr. Seward and the 
DanishGovernment is as powerful an argument for the ratification treaty 
as Mr. Parton is competent to make ; the summing up, and the applica. 
tion to the facts of the great principles of morals and of internationg} 
law, should have been committed to more skilful hands. For instance, 
Mr. Parton shows frequently in the course of the narrative that 
Denmark was unwilling to sell, and caused it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that it was money only that would tempt her to do so, and 
that this money was in fact to compensate her in part for the risk of of. 
fending her allies, France and England; that General Raasloff gave Mr, 
Seward to understand at the outset that “the preliminary question for 
Denmark was: Will the United States give us money enough to compen- 
sate us for the injury which the cession of the islands will certainly do 
us—the loss of prestige, the loss of property, the weakening of ties which 
bind us in alliance with powerful neighbors? Finally, that Denmark 
had, as all nations have, and as all individuals have, objects, desires, 
dreams, which the possession of a certain sum of money would enable 
her, as she hoped, to realize. It was, therefore, essential to her, as a 
preliminary, to have some idea of the amount of pecuniary advantage 
which she would derive from a transfer of her West India possessions.” 
Mr. Parton himself points out, too, that seven millions and a half 
in gold is to Denmark what three hundred million dollars in currency 
would be to the United States—in other words nearly a year’s revenue. 

The cause of Denmark is not helped, therefore, but hindered 
by offering us, as one of the inferences to be drawn from the 
facts of the case, that in selling the islands to the United States 
“Denmark deliberately preferred a closer alliance with the 
United States to a closer alliance with England and France.” 
There is not a particle of foundation for this assumption in Mr. 
Parton’s own narrative, or in fact anywhere else. The relations 
of the Kingdom with the United States were perfectly friendly and 
cordial when the negotiations began; during the negotiation no pre- 
tence was made by either party that there was a sentimental side to 
the transaction ; it was conducted throughout as one of dollars and 
cents, and as one of dollars and cents it ought to be fulfilled. [i 
ought not to be necessary for the Danish Government to employ 4 
popular writer to tell the American public, as Mr. Parton does, that 
they ought to pay what their minister promised they would pay, for 
value received, because Denmark is a constitutional country ; because 
she abolished the slave trade in 1792 and slavery in 1848, and takes 
excellent care of her black population ; and because the King has per- 
formed, to use Mr. Parton’s words, “ the very difficult task of rearing 
a large family so well that his children reflect honor upon their race 
and country wherever they go.” It is well-nigh disgusting to hear 
such considerations urged on a great people to induce them to pay 
what the writer considers a lawful debt. We can hardly wonder ai 
it, however, when one of Mr. Parton’s idols whom he eulogizes in thi- 
pamphlet as “ an efficient member ”’—“ than whom no man in Congres- 
would go farther in fulfilling the conditions of a just compact b: 
tween the United States and a foreign power”—deliberately made ani 
defended in 1867 a proposition to cheat the foreign creditors of the 
United States, on the ground that they had not lent their money 
through “ affection "—“ with the view of aiding us in our great strug- 
gle,” but with “an eye to the proceeds.” Of course, on this ground, 
Denmark is entitled to nothing, unless she can show that she sold 
her islands out of love, and that the King isa good man, and has 
brought up his family respectably. That a foreign power should think 
it advisable to address such arguments to the American people, oD 
such a subject, shows the extent to which sloppy sentimentality is 
supposed to regulate our mode of dealing with some of our graves 
concerns. 

There is only one question in this matter which needs an answer; 
only one question that an honorable people should permit to be argued 
before it, and that is, Do we owe Denmark seven millions and a half for 
the Islands of St. John and St. Thomas? The case is, in some re- 
spects, very like the case of the bondholders who, a year ago, were 
threatened with payment in paper dollars, according “to the letter 0! 
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the law,” but thenitis weaker. The representations by which the bond- 
holders were led to lend the money, and to expect repayment in coin, 
were made openly through a period extending over four years. 
Everybody, in and out of Congress, was cognizant of them ; but while 
the money was needed and was coming in, no one raised his voice in pro- 
test and explanation. The result was, no matter what the letter of 
the law might be, a moral obligation of the strongest kind on the part 
of the whole of the community to make good the promises of the author- 
ized agents of the Government. The negotiations with Denmark were, on 
the other hand, conducted with the greatest secrecy, for the purpose, as 
Mr. Seward said, of preventing the interference of France and England 
with the bargain. The result was, however, that not only France and 
England, but Congress and the people, were kept in ignorance of the 
transaction till it was completed. Mr. Seward, to be sure, was the 
authorized agent of the nation, and his representations, and the argu- 
ments by which the purchase of Alaska was defended and approved in 
the Senate, furnished the Danish Government with plenty of excuse for 
believing that there was no danger that the Dargain would not be car- 
ried out. It cannot then be said to the Senate or the country, “ You 
knew during two whole years that Mr. Seward was engaged in the ne 
gotiation of this treaty, and why did you not warn Denmark against 
trusting him?” 

Mr. Parton quotes some passages from the text-books on interna- 
tional law, which he imagines support a theory of his own, that the 
Senate is morally bound to ratify Mr. Seward’s treaties, ratification 
never being refused to a Minister “with full powers” unless where 
he has departed from his instructions. No_ Minister of the United 
States is, however, a Minister with “full powers ” in the sense in which 
that phrase is used in the text-books, inasmuch as his work has always 
to be submitted for approval to another power than the one which in- 
structed him. The President may give instructions of which the 
Senate knows nothing, and the Minisier may adhere to them to the 
letter, and yet the Senate feel bound todisapprove. For the Senate to 
give its approval as a matter of course might be an improvement on 
the present system, but the present system is the law of the land, and 
was established after grave consideration. Nothing concerning the 
origin of the Constitution is more certain than that it was intended by 
its founders that the Senate should form an active part of the treaty 
making power, and that it was believed by them that the restriction 
of this power to a President alone, elected for four years, would be in 
the highest degree dangerous. Hamilton in the Federalist in fact 
disposes completely of the analogy between the American government 
and monarchical governments, in the matter of treaty-making, which 
Mr. Parton fancies he has discovered. There is none, and there ought 
not to be any such analogy. The Senate would be guilty of a grave 
dereliction of duty if it ever regarded its assent to a treaty as a matter 
of form merely. Every government which negotiates with the United 
States is or ought to be perfectly familiar with the constitutional limi- 
tations to the “ full powers” of all American negotiators, and take note 
of them in carrying on the negotiations ; and although we admit that 
in this instance the non-ratification of the treaty by the Senate would be 
a cause of great hardship to Denmark, and some discredit to the United 
States, we think the Senate has by its deley done the state some service. 
If there be any species of treaty which enterprising Presidents and Se- 
cretaries of State need to be warned not to make lightly it is treaties 
for the purchase of new territory. A more monstrous doctrine than 
that which claims for any one man or pair of men the right secretly and 
suddenly to saddle the people of the United States with fresh territorial 
acquisitions, inhabited they know not by whom, to be governed they 
know not how, and to cost they know not how much, has probably never 
been propounded. We have evidently entered once more on a period 
of annexation, and our new annexations on the Southern side at least 
are pretty sure to be semi-civilized additions, whose absorption may 
exercise a serious influence on our polity. No annexation, therefore, 
ought to be made till the public has had an ample opportunity to 
discuss it, and express its opinion on it. We do not want to wake up 
in the morning and find that the Secretary of State has over night 
bought us two or three millions of fellow-citizens to be paid for out 
of our earnings, and provided work for forty or fifty thousand soldier; 


and yet if the Senate is bound to ratify all the Secretary's doirgs this 
is what we shall see. The temporary failure—we hope it is only tem- 
porary—of the Danish purchase, will therefore act as a thorough, a 
needed warning to our enterprising statesmen, both at home and abroad. 
It will not be amiss, too, for foreign powers to take careful note of the 
Senate’s place in the Government, and to satisfy themselves as to th« 
relations of the President with the majority of that body before begin 

ning bargains with him. The position of the House with regard to the 
voting of the money is totally different. A treaty concluded by the 
Senate and President legally as well as morally binds the nation at 
large ; and to refuse to pay money thus promised is simple repudiation, 
nearly as heinous as a refusal to repay borrowed money, all of which 
was ably and conclusively argued apropos of the Alaska purchase, in 
the Nation of April 20th, 1868, by a valued and well-informed corres- 
pondent. 





LATEST PHASE OF THE LABOR TROUBLE 


Tue spread of combination and the increasing ski!l in combination 
which are visible amongst all classes of laborers, and the strong signs 
which are visible of a tendency amongst the various trades to make 
common cause against the capitalists, even here, in what is supposed 
to be the fairy-land of working-men, are gradually convincing people 
that no political changes will give modern society repose. This is 
another way of saying that the movement which began in 1776 in this 
country, and was taken up and continued by the French revolution 
of 1789, was not a political movement simply, but a social one; that 
the political reforms which have marked its progress have been wel 
comed by the working classes rather because they brought with them 
or seemed to promise radical social changes, and above all a change in 
the relations of labor to capital, than because the masses in an) 
country share the love of Roman or political “liberty which brough: 
about the English revolution of 1640, and whic! “ocqueville in his 
latest work treats as one of the highest and noblesi of earthly objects 
of adoration. Working-men and women, whether working or not, ar 
in fact, all over the civilized world, trying in a vague and somewhat 
blind way to get at the fundamental bases of their condition in this 
life; or, in other words, trying to find out what are the limits which 
human nature has placed to its amelioration, The working-clas. 
meeting in this city last week was a remarkable illustration of their 
unrest, They will have it that all or nearly all the hardships and 
inconveniences from which they suffer now are the results of faulty 
social arrangements, and that if somebody or other would only take 
his hands off, their lot might and would be indefinitely improved, the 
good things of life more evenly distributed, and the comforts and 
exemption from the lower forms of anxiety, now enjoyed only hy a 
very small number, be shared by nearly everybody. A good many ot 
the expermnents they are trying have been tried and have failed. 
Several others do not need to be tried because the certainty of their 
failure is deducible from existing facts; but there still remains a vast 
field of unexplored possibility into which they are pushing vigorously, 
and in which they absolutely refuse to be guided by either historian: 
or philosophers. 

* A portion, and a very tempting portion of this field is the position 
of the working-man towards the capitalist. 
these relations we need not here state; nearly everybody is familiar 
with it. The economists maintain stoutly that “the interests of labor 
rand capital are identical,” and that both have to be paid owt of the 
same fund; to which the working-men reply, that the /vef is, that 
capitalists, both by combination amongst themselves and the power 
of resistance which wealth gives them, do endeavor to cut the laborer’s 
share of the fund down to the lowest possible point, and are able, by 
withholding information from him or positively deceiving him, to de- 
prive him of his just share of the fund even under their economical 
“law;” and that, however true it may be that both capital 





and labor are interested in making the results of production as 
large as possible, it is also true that when labor and capital 
come to divide the results of production between them, no natura! 
or economic law practically regulates the division, that each tries 
to get all,he can,'and that the capitalist’s greater knowledge, skill, and 
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power give him more than his due proportion. The struggle becween 
the holders of these opposing views grows more and more bitter every 
day, and the laborer’s means of asserting his views more and more 
powerful. The trades are organized into unions. The trades of dif- 
ferent countries, as well as of the same country, are making co1mon 
cause, for the purpose of forcing not only capitalists, but socicty at 
large, to accept the working-man’s view of the working-man’s rights. } 
The working-man has since the overthrow of the Roman Empire risen 
from the slave into the serf, and from the serf into the free laLorer; 
but he has until now been treated as, in some sense, a servant or hire- 
ing. Against this, too, he has revolted with more or less success, and 
in this country at least is now treated really as what the economists 
have long affected to consider him, a dealer in labor offering his wares 
like any other dealer, and entitled to the same amount of considera- 
tion. 

But he is not content with this either. He refuses to acknowledge 
that brain labor is of any more value to society than the labor of the 
hands, and he sees in the greater amount of leisure and greater 
number of pleasures of the more refined kind enjoyed by brain 
laborers an unjust discrimination, established by society and not by 
nature, and against this he is now fighting. But, afterall, at the bot- 
tom of the whole quarrel lies the question, On what principle, or by 
what rule, shall the results of production be divided? There are 
two or three ways proposed of solving this problem. The old 
one, which may be called the capitalists’ way, is to find out in open 
market, by competition between laborers, the market price of labor, 
and make that the laborers’ share of the profits; but then, capitalists 
do not abide by this rule themselves; as, if the price of labor thus 
ascertained does not suit them, they lock up their workshops and wait ; 
and the laborers, in their turn, when they find the price offered for 
labor by the capitalists does not suit them, leave the workshops and 
wait, or, in other words, strike. In fact, the rate of wages is now fixed 
in practice in most countries by a trial of physical endurance, fear- 
fully destructive of property and fearfully productive of bitter feeling. 
Another plan, and the more modern one, is to make wages, partially at 
least, bear a certain fixed proportion to profits; and the third is the 
combination of laborer and capitalist in the same person by means of 
co-operation. The first of these plans may be said to have failed, and 
the two last, and especially the last, seem to require an amount of in- 
telligence and self-restraint on the part of the working-men to which 
they have not yet attained. 

One of their best friends, Professor Beesley of London, who has for 
years been an active supporter of all movements for the improvement 
of the condition of the laboring classes, has recently delivered an 
address to a meeting of working-men in England, which has been repub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review, in which he took strong ground against 
co-operation, maintained that it had failed, inasmuch as all existing 
co-operative associations had, whenever they succeeded, become them- 
selves employers of labor; that the hiring of labor by capital at fixed 
wages was an immutable relation, from which there was no escaping ; 
that the natural organization of industry is like the military organiza- 
tion, and requires for success the working of many hands under asingle 
head ; and that, therefore, there is nothing more unreasonable in the 
demand of trades unions that all in the same trade should be paid the 
same wages, than in the custom which prevails in the army of paying 
all soldiers in the same regiment the same wages—a custom of which 
nobody ever questions the justice. The regiment, he maintains, is 
and must remain the type and model of the factory and workshop ; 
that the growth of intelligence amongst the workmen will no more 
do away with the necessity of secrecy, discipline, and single headship 
than the growth of intelligence amongst soldiers does away with this 
necessity in the army. The citizens who served under Grant and Sher- 
man, he says, had to obey orders without knowing why they were 
given, just as much as the most ignorant peasants who serve in any 
European army. 


For all improvement in the working-man’s condition he locks to 


the organized action of trades unions on capitalists, and the g:owth 
among capitalists, partly under this influence and partly under the 





society, and a stronger feeling of trusteeship in using their money. 
LHe says the working classes must have certainty in their lives— 
that this is of more importance to them than anything else, and this 
they cannot have as long as capitalists use them as mere counters 
in the game of speculation. In other words, he relies partly on co- 
ercion and partly on moral suasion to make the capitalists better men, 
and on the capitalist’s becoming better men he relies for the improve- 
ment in the working-man’s condition. But his great reason for think- 
ing that co-operation will not succeed is, that he does not believe 
working-men will ever be wise enough and good enough to make it 
rwork. If, however, we have to look to somebody’s moral and menta! 
improvement for the final and equitable adjustment of the relations 
between labor and capital and not wholly to “ the laws of political 
economy,” we do not see why we should place any more dependence on 
the capitalist than on the laborer, or even so much, and do not there- 
fore even see what the value of Professor Beesley’s specific is. 

Before his lecture appeared in print, curiously enough, a French 
lady, Madame Clémence Auguste Royer, had taken the field against 
the moral right of working-men to engage in organized strikes, treat- 
ing the various trades as what she calls “ collectivities,” whose first 
duty is to society, and whose duty to themselves is only secondary. 

e denies in toto, apart from the material objections to it, which are 
weighty, the moral right of any large body of persons to stop working, 
or, in other words, of doing their duty to the community, on any pretext 
whatsoever; and maintains that whatever the natural working of the 
law of supply and demand fails to do in fixing the rate of wages or 
regulating the hours of labor must be effected, as most social improve- 
ments are, by agitation, by education, and appeals to public opinion 
‘and the individual conscience. In other words, she relies in the last 
resort on the same agency as Professor Beesley, but repudiates in tol 
his intermediate agency of strikes and trades unions; and, singularly 
enough, accepting the analogy between the military organization and 
the industrial organization which he uses, she says, “ But suppose sol- 
| diers were to ‘strike’ in the presence of the enemy,’it would not be 
called a strike, but desertion or mutiny, and the strikers would be 
shot. But why this severity? Is not the soldier a free man? Is he 
not a citizen, like other men? Has he not the same rights? Why, 
then, may a regiment not refuse ‘to serve until its pay has been raised ‘” 
The answer is of course obvious, that “the interests of society require 
that it should do its duty, and it is therefore forced to do it 
And Madame Royer brings the various trades and professions under the 
same rule, and argues that if the practice of combining against tlic 
community to extort more pay, now so common, should continue and 
grow, its disorganizing effects will be so great that society will, in the 
interests of civilization, have to take the same high ground against it 
fhat it now takes against mutiny in the field or on shipboard. Her 
article is on the whole a powerful and suggestive presentation of an 
original view of the subject. 





THE WAR AGAINST ALOOHOL. 

For forty years the temperance agitation has been going on in 
this country and in England, and the end seems almost as far off as 
ever. Newspapers have discussed it, lecturers have made their living 
out of it, and philosophers have settled it. But every year it turns 
out that the conclusions reached during the year before are not satis- 
factory to all concerned, and accordingly every year sees some new 
scheme foisted upon the statute-books. Still, there are some signs 
that a conclusion is one day or other to be arrived at. In the early 
days of the agitation, the so-called friends of temperance insisted on 
one thing only, and that was total abstinence. They had no idea in 
the beginning of controlling legislation; their intention was to effect 
a moral reform. They had discovered by a process satisfactory to 
themselves that the drinking of fermented liquors was per 8¢ sinful, 
and that total abstinence was a duty. The church joined forces wit! 
the teetotalers. The cause of abstinence was so strengthened by moral 
and numerical support that a new move was made. Legislation was 
determined upon. Drinking, it was said, must be prohibited by law. 
This brought the stu.ject out of the moral into the political arena ; and 
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in which it was to be carried on, the problems which surround the 
question might before this time have received some intelligent solu- 
tion. But the character of the discussion did not change. The argu- 
ments which had been found so effective in pulpit and lyceum were 
thought to be well adapted to the intelligence of political bodies. 
Prohibition was insisted on as a moral necessity ; and all who opposed 
it were denounced as men in league with the retail liquor-dealers and 
through them with Satan. As most people are agreed that the solution 
of political questions depends on considerations connected with the 
greatest good of the greatest number, and not upon any inner light, 
it was evident that sooner or later the high abstract side of the ques- 
tion must be abandoned, and the subject be approached in a different 
way. 

There are indications that the Prohibition party are at length 
beginning to see this, for they have lately shifted their ground greatly. 
Those who have no moral ideas are given to understand that prohi- 
bition is advocated for the sake of the security of society through the 
suppression of crime. The security of society, say the prohibitionists, 
demands that alcohol, a substance the noxious qualities of which 
experience proves, should not be left “lying around loose.” If it finds 
its way to the human stomach, pauperism, theft, and murder are the 
consequences; it is the business of society, therefore, to see that 
it shall not find its way to the human stomach. This reasoning 
is perfectly utilitarian, therefore it is legitimate. It is not pro- 
posed any longer to prevent the drinking of intoxicating beverages 
on the ground that all potation is sinful, but to prevent it as we do 
the ravages of carnivorous beasts or the poison of venomous reptiles. 
{t is hardly necessary for us to go into a refutation of this argument. 
What we desire to call attention to here is the use of the style of 
reasoning by the prohibitionists. That they find it necessary to aban- 
don their early dogmatic method and resort to this seems to show that 
they begin to feel the real weakness of their position. Moralists who 
wish to be politigians must use politician’s tools. 

The kind of treatment which the temperance question received, 
«nd the character of the people who manage it, are well illustrated by 
the history of the question in Massachusetts. The Republicans of 
that State are at present engaged in enacting their biennial prohibi- 
tory law to take the place of the license law of the last legislature. 
Previous to the election of iast year the statutes contained a law which 
in terms absolutely forbade, but in fact universally permitted, the 
unrestricted sale of intoxicating drinks. This fact became at length 
so notorious that the prohibitionists determined to put an end to the 
scandal it occasioned, and as the difficulty was supposed to be caused 
by the negligence of the local police, called into existence a new force, 
the “State Constabulary,” responsible to the central authority and 
charged primarily, in the words of the act of 1865, with the duty of 
using “their utmost endeavors to repress and prevent crime by the 
suppression of liquor-shops, gambling places, and houses of ill-fame.”’ 
So well did they perform their duty that the voters of the State be- 
came for the first time aware that prohibition could be enforced ; and 
so forcibly did the fact strike them, that they forthwith forsook the 
Republican party, united with the Democrats, and elected a legisla- 
ture pledged to pass a license law. The license law of 1868 was 
accordingly passed ; but the friends of license, for reasons best known 
to themselves, made it of such a character that it proved to be no 
more and no less than an empty form of words. The licensing statute 
was no more enforced than the prohibitory statute had been. Unre- 
stricted sale, and according to the temperance people unrestricted 
drunkenness, became the order of the day. 

The natural result followed; a pledged legislature was again 
elected, this time a prohibitory one. This legislature is now sitting, 
and the sober-minded people of the State confidently anticipate that 
the prohibitory law which it is about to enact will cause the election 
of a legislature pledged to license next year. Indeed, a periodical 
revolution of feeling on this subject has come to be regarded in the 
light of a natural phenomenon. House-cleaning, the changes of the 
season, and a license or prohibitory bill are among the things which 
every Massachusetts householder annually anticipates. And as we 
hay already hinted, the last of the three gives him the least trouble 
of all; because, except in very hard years, the last thing in the world 
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which these statutes affect is the sale of liquors. For a short time the 
State Police did, as we have said, throw obstacles in the way of the 
wicked; but in ordinary times public bars or licensed victuallers or 
licensed inn-keepers or retail dealers furnish whatever is required of 
them. This solemn farce has been going on for years, each year bring 

ing politics and law into greater and greater contempt. 

Now it is certainly a great pity that this state of things should con- 
tinue indefinitely. The problem which Massachusetts annually blun- 
ders over is one in the solution of which the whole English-speaking 
race takes a profound interest. No intelligent man denies that the 
evils caused by drink are among the most enormous with which our 
modern civilization has to contend ; that the amount of beggary, theft, 
murder, and ruin the dram-shops breed is enough to make the most 
enthusiastic believer in the progress of the age shudder with doubt; 
or that any community which in serious earnest sets about dis- 
covering a remedy for the evil will confer a lasting benefit on 
mankind. There is good reason, too, why Massachusetts should 
be regarded by the rest of the States as the bestafield for ex- 
periment in this matter; for in none has there been a more animated 
discussion of it, and in none have so many experiments been already 
tried. That moral and intellectual pre-eminence of hers, also, the praises 
of which have been sounded so long and so industriously, have rather 
inclined people living in less favored parts of the country to look upon 
Massachusetts as the most fit State to give them a lesson in temper- 
ance legislation. 

Massachusetts, however, has after all thrown little light on 
the subject, and her failure has been main.y owing to the supineness 
of the intelligent classes. They have been accustomed to laugh at 
the whole business, to sneer at the prohibitionists as visionaries, and 
to chuckle over the license agitation as mere humbug. The leaders 
in the battle hitherto have been clergymen, women, and moral agita- 
tors on one side, and liquor-venders on the other. The result has been 
that the “men inside politics” have got hold of the question, and nice 
work they have made of it. Secret organizations, caucuses, conven- 
tions, and pledges have had their legitimate result in laws passed that 
they may be broken, laws made for the purpose of gratifying one sen- 
timent and allowed to stand unenforced to conciliate another. The 
prohibitionist politicians know that in half the State their measures 
cannot be carried into effect without bringing other politicians into 
place; therefore they frame a law with the understanding that it shall 
be broken. The license men, shrewdly suspecting that their constituents 
in electing them rather sought a means of giving vent to their anger 
than of getting a good law passed, pass anything which occurs to them, 
without any more earnest intention of enforcement than the prohibi- 
tionists had before them. The politician's view of a law is, that it 
shall not spoil his chances of re-election; and laws they invariably 
frame with this end in view, unless the community is in ear- 
nest. The people in Massachusetts have gusts of passion on 
this subject, but a serious determination they have for a long 
time lacked. The great interests of national politics have drawn 
their attention from considerations of internal reform, and these 
questions have therefore fallen into the hands of those least able to 
deal with them—the professional managers. The most signal proof 
of this was given by the awakening of public interest when for the 
first time a man of high political standing engaged in the contest ; 
we mean, of course, when Governor Andrew appeared as counsel for 
the remonstrants against the old prohibitory law. It seemed for a 
short time then as if the moment had really come when intelligent 
legis'ation might be expected; but those who thought so counted 
without their host; the license legislature of last year ousted every 
atten:pt made by the real friends of temperance to create an efficient 
board of license, and in the end made the Commissioners elective— 
a proceeding which, as the office is really quite as judicial in its nature 
as any judgeship in the State, was a singular anomaly to be permit- 
ted by a community which prides itself on the non-political character 
of it: judiciary. Massachusetts will confer a real boon on the rest of 
the country whenever she will make up her mind to put an end to 
this child’s play, and, after discovering what is really wanted, will 
legislate with a view of obtaining it. 

Judging by the light of her failures, it would seem as if two or 
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three points were pretty clearly prove, and the first of these is that 
no prohibitory law can be enforced. The prohibitionists in 1865 took 
every precaution in their power—what could be stronger than creating 
a special police force ?—and actually did, for a very short time, make 
the sellers and buyers of liquor uncomfortable. But the result was, the 
law was swept away like chaff. The great fact that man has natural 
appetites would not be ignored. It may be considered proved that 
prohibition is impossible. If the prohibitionists were practical men 
and women they would, on discovering this, do one of two things, 
either give up their attempt altogether and return to moral suasion, or 
else do their utmost to obtain a really effective license law. Certainly, 
a stringent license law would do a great deal for the prevention of 
crime. But, on the contrary, neither in Massachusetts, nor in England, 
nor anywhere else, do they show the slightest intention of doing any- 
thing of the kind. They still demand the “abolition of sin,” and 
appear to believe that the next best thing to a prohibitory law which 
is enforced, is g prohibitory law which is a dead letter. A statute of 
some sort they must have. On the other hand, the license party might 
by this time have discovered that a rigid enforcement is their only 
reliance. A license law which is not enforced is precisely what the 
prohibitionists want. 








THE PRESS AND THE ADVERTISERS. 


THERE is before the Legislature at Albany what has been called, from 
the persons supposed to be most interested in having it pase, “ the adver- 
tisers’ bill.” Its object is to compel publishers of newspapers to declare in 
each issue the number of copies printed of the preceding issue. If, as 
is assumed, this enactment would be for the protection of advertisers, 
there is nc reason why it should not include magazines and all other 
periodical mediums for advertising, about whose actual circulation the 
same uncertainty exists, and which have similar motives for concealment 
and misrepresentation. The opinions of the daily press on this subject have 
not been remarkable for frankness, but, as might have been expected, 
papers of unquestionably large circulation have paraded their willingness 
to comply with the proposed regulations ; while some whose circulation 
is by no means commensurate with their reputation, and which depend for 
their advertising on a traditional prestige (which often clings to the last 
to a moribund journal), have argued more or less wisely in opposition. 
And still others, of limited circulation, have sought to impose on the 
public by taking sides with the Tribune and the other supporters of the 
bill. In short, exch party to this discussion has spoken with a view to the 
probable consequences to itself of the regulation in question, or to some 
immediate advantage to be gained by appearing to welcome it. 

Now the publishers against whom the advertisers ask for protection are 
divisible into two classes—those who refuse to tell, or at least avoid telling 
what their circulation is ; and those who, either directly or through their 
agents, magnify it without scruple. Against the former the advertiser al- 
ready has his remedy in his own hands; he can simpiy decline to advertise 
where the necessary information is refused him ; and even now we believe 
that in most cases if he were to present this alternative he would effect his 
object—perhaps in all cases, under a pledge of confidence. For it must be 
considered that making public the circulation of a paper affects subscribers 
as well as advertisers, both preferring to train with the heaviest battalions, 
and to follow the fashion ; the former, also, running a greater risk of 
losing their investment because, as a rule, required to pay in advance. 
However much, therefore, the publisher may desire to oblige the advertiser, 
he cannot afford to do so at the expense of his subscription list, on which, 
of course, the disposition to advertise depends. This is especially the case 
with newly-started publications, whose success hinges much more than is 
commonly imagined on public opinion in regard to their prospects, quite 
apart from what their merits deserve. In the infinite catalogue of things 
that might have been, the list of periodicals which would have lived if the 
public had felt sure of their living occupies no insignificant place. More- 
over, the circulation which would induce an advertiser to patronize any 
given publication might be far toosmall, if known, to encourage subscrip- 
tions. For instance, in the present competition, a magazine which has 
less than 20,000 subscribers can hardly feel that it has a hold on life ; and 
yet an advertiser who could be assured of reaching 10,000 readers might 
be very willing to pay the rates demanded for advertising. 

Scarcely any newspaper or periodica! is uniformly prosperous ; and at 
the times when least so, there is none to which a public announcement of 


the fact, ip figures decreasing from day to day or from week to week, 





would not be highly prejudicia) and often fatal. Rumor is very efficient 
in creating a panic, but official information is more demoralizing still, [¢ 
the Tribune, during the period of dissatisfaction in regard to Mr. Greeley’s 
action towards Jefferson Davis, had been obliged to report each day’s 
defection of indignant subscribers, no doubt the number would have been 
greater than it really was. The letters to “stop my paper” would have 
grown more and more insulting as each subscriber felt himself part of a 
mob, and could trace the result of throwing his particular brick, But is 
there any reason why the newspaper business should be subjected to such 
a contingency, and not every other? The capital and standing and amount 
of business of a mercantile house are, or may be, matters of pure conjec. 
ture to nine-tenths of those who deal with them, who take their paper, 
and whose fortunes and happiness in this world depend on their ability to 
pay their notes when due. Yet nobody thinks of procuring a law that 
every firm shall post in its counting-room or in scme public place the 
number and amount of its daily transactions for the inspection of 
customers and others, whether friends or rivals and enemies; or shal] 
publish its daily bank balance, or the amount of paper it has out. Yet 
this is much what the Albany bill requires of publishers, whose receipts 
are from two sources mainly—subscriptions and advertisements. The 
value of the latter can be always calculated pretty accurately from known 
rates: the value of the former, if their number were made known, could 
be exactly estimated ; the cost of paper and printing is also no mystery; 
and the affairs of the paper would thus be exposed to a scrutiny such as 
merchants would be the last to submit to. 

On the same principle advertisers might have demanded a constant 
account of the local circulation of newspapers—a consideration of some 
importance to them; and an ingenious mind could suggest many other 
modes of relieving them of all the uncertainty and risk, and all the judg- 
ment and forethought, which enter into all other business transactions, 
where the greatest protection that has yet been invented—the so called 
“Commercial Register ’—is held in odium even by those who make use of 
it, and looked upon as a necessary evil. In their turn the public might ask 
to be protected against advertisers, who certainly do not unbosom them- 
selves with absolute sincerity, and who as certainly both keep back what 
their customers ought to know, and assert what they themselves know to 
be utterly false. They would hardly relish a Jaw compelling them to affix 
to each advertisement containing representations of goods or other 
property offered for sale, an affidavit that they had spoken the truth. 

But in all we have said we have not meant to shicld those dishonest 
publishers who thrive by inflating their circulation beyond the reality, and 
so do deceive many into advertising. But the ingenious plan of obliging 
publishers of newspapers to make and publish a weekly or daily affidavit 
as to the amount of their circulation, which the Tribune and some other 
journals advocate with so much heat, is,as a protection against fraud, about 
as valuable as their comparison of the newspaper frauds on advertisers to 
shopkeepers’ frauds through false weightsand measures. The only certain 
result of compelling publishers to swear to their circulation will be the 
seduction of the knaves into the crime of perjury. Of honest publishers, 
advertisers cau now obtain the amount of their circulation by asking for 
it. Dishonest publishers, who lie when asked for it, and permit advertising 
agents to go about lying on their behalf, will swear to false figures nearly 
as readily as state them without an oath; and the affidavit will suit 
them admirably by giving an air of formality and solemnity to asser- 
tions which would otherwise be treated as loose or doubtful. A test oath 
in this case would serve about the same purpose that test oaths usually 
serve—that of catching the honest men, and furnishing the rogues with 
an additional means of preying on the public. If the State be under the 
same obligation to see that advertisers are put in possession of the exact 
circulation of the journals in which they advertise, as to see that dealers 
in other commodities use just weights and measures—an idea of which the 
fallacy must be apparent to anybody who gives it, what the writer who 
propounded it in the Tribune probably did not give it, five minutes’ con- 
sideration—the proper remedy for existing frauds is the appointment of 
state inspectors, to go to the various offices and inspect the books, or take 
such other evidence as to them may seem desirable. Who would be satis 
fied with a grocer’s affidavit that his weights and measures were true? 
If the legislature really wants to meet the difficulty fairly, it will appoint 
such officers ; if it wants simply to furnish the leading blatherskites and 
knaves of the editorial profession with additional means of puffing their 
wares and annoying their rivals, it will pass the bill now before it. But if 
it appoint the inspectors, we warn it that ten thousand dollars a year will 
not be one cent too large a salary for each officer ; because his virtue will be 
exposed to trials such asthe gentlemen who usually get such offices make no 
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pretence of resisting, and can hardly be expected to resist except under the 
stimulus of high pay. Even with ten thousand a year, their struggles would 
be fearful ; and we have little doubt the newspaper “ring” would end in 
out-doing the whiskey ring, and the innocent advertisers find themselves 
at the end of two years or so the victims of one of the most ingenious and 
yet simple cheats of an ingenious and cheating age. 














DE. ELLIS ON THE FOUNDERS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


THE two lectures repeated two weeks ago before the New York His- 
torical Society, by Dr. George E. Ellis, of Boston, the first on “The aims 
and objects of the Founders of Massachusetts,” and the second on “ Their 
treatment of intruders and dissidents,” had already been read in a course 
delivered during the winter before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, on the 
“Early History of Massachusetts,” by gentlemen of that city and vicinity, 
well reputed for legal and historical learning. The entire course is now 
in press, making one octavo volume, and soon to be published. No subject 
could be less novel than this, which has furnished matter for a very large 
proportion of our historical and critical literature. Its freshness is pre- 
served by its visible connection, in the sequence of cause and effect, with a 
large part of all the social and political action which has succeeded it in 
this country. Yet, by reason of this very connection, it has been exposed 
to distortion in its general treatment. The foundation of Massachusetts 
has often been related by writers professedly either“ friendly” or “ hostile,” 
and alike ignorant of critical methods “in history, or too strongly preju- 
diced to use them. It may be anticipated from the reputation of the other 
lecturers in this course that with them, as with Dr. Ellis, the veneration 
which as citizens of the Commonwealth they must cherish for their fore- 
fathers is compatible with scholarly and critical judgment. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Ellis’s essays were not heard in this city 
by larger audiences than the rooms of the Historical Society can accommo- 
date. The purpose of the first lecture was to demonstrate how contrary 
to the original record of the facts is the idea so commonly received and so 
persistently maintained by both the “friendly” and “hostile” historians, 
that the founders of the Massachusetts Bay Colony either really desired, 
or even professed fo desire, to make their settlement a refuge for liberty of 
conscience or for civil and religious liberty, in any sense in which those 
words are now understood by ourselves or by any who usethem. As 
was shown by Dr. Ellis from the declarations of Winthrop and others, and 
from the statute law, judicial sentences, and political action of the actual 
founders of that colony—that is, of those who transferred the chartered com- 
pany government from England to Massachusetts—they came over with the 
hope above all others of escaping from what they considered the disastrous 
consequences of the liberty of conscience which at that very period was ex- 
hibiting itself in England in as many forms and aspects as it has ever since 
assumed in this country. While they proposed to deny such liberty to 
others, they, in form and theory at least, repudiated it for themselves 
by recognizing the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as containing 
a rule of positive law applicable by the magistrate in all matters civil and 
religious. It was their honest and avowed purpose, from the beginning, 
to identify church and state in the person of their chartered corporation, 
under which every person and every thing, even thought, so far as possible, 
should be controlled by law. Their scheme failed in duetime. But the 
founders could hardly have been pleased if they had foreseen that what 
was failure to them would be called their design. Strangely enough both 
the “ hostile” and “ friendly ” historians have agreed in ignoring this fai). 
are, and in attributing to the fathers a purpose entirely different from the 
one they avowed and endeavored to carry out ; and accordingly one set o! 
critics interpret their acts on the theory that they are hypocrites, and an- 
other set so color their policy so as to make it harmonize with the tenden- 
cies of our own day and generation. The Puritan fathers tried to turn 
pack the current of civil society ts a station it had left two thousand years 
before. They despised forces against which they were as helpless as a 
swimmer in Niagara. The stars in their courses fought against their 
purpose. Nothing can be more senseless than the common recognition of 
Providence as exhibited in the designs of the Puritans. Providence show- 
ed itself against their purposes, even when it brought great things out 
of their purposes. The dealings of Providence with the Puritans were like 
those of the confessor with the Italian lady who painted her face. She said 
she did it to attract the admiration of the young men,and he gave her 
absolution because the effect was directly the contrary. 

What is wanted is, that the history and philosophy of this failure 
should be truly written. Dr. Ellis’s treatment of the subject was incom- 
plete owing to his not giving more attention to its legal aspect. Perhaps 

“some of the distinguished jurists who participated in these lectures have 
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supplied the deficiency. The operation of English common law, as a law 
personal to the English subject throughout the countries of the New 
World held by the British Crown, was an important element in their situ 
ation, which the founders of the colony appear to have almost ignored 
The historian must notice it as the great obstacle which stood in the way of 
their purposes, and which by its powerful but almost unobserved action 
finally brought the colonists into harmony with their fellow-subjects in 
the other colonies, as it brought them all in the fulness of time to 
national unity in the moment of separation from Great Britain. 

The object of the second lecture was not, as unfortunately misrepre- 
sented in one of our daily papers, to reiterate “ the trite charge of intoler. 
ance ;” cn the contrary, Dr. Ellis endeavored to show how unavoidable and 
even justifiable this intolerance was in view of their whole plan. This 
subject—the treatment of the dissidents by Massachusetts—can never be 
properly understood without consideration of the rights, public and private, 
of all parties under the common law of England. It was shown that the 
words of the charter seemed to sanction the arbitrary powers claimed and 
exercised by the corporation. But the question always was, whether a Bri. 
tish-born subject might not have some rights of person and property on 
the soil of Massachusetts even though he had no part or lot in the privi- 
leges of the charter. It was to be explained how he might lawfully think, 
speak, and act in England as he might not in the colony. This part of the 
subject hardly received adequate mention in these interesting lectures 

But Dr. Ellis could not have left the Hallof the Society without serious 
misgivings as to the possibility of ever dispelling the cherished illusions 
popularly associated with this oft-told tale. When at the close of the se. 
cond lecture the thanks of the Society were moved, as usual on such eccca- 
sions, a reverend and doubtless learned member, who unfortunately had 
not heard the first, spoke of the settlement of Massachusetts as an instance 
in which government had visibly and historically been founded on the 
much disputed “social compact,” and moreover that the Puritans recog. 
nized no sovereignty and no embodied political personality as lawgiver, 
but succeeded in being governed by law in the abstract, by law not trace- 
able to any political authority ; and these theories, in absolute contradic. 
tion of all they had just listened to, mixed up with some popular rhetoric 
about the late rebellion, were received by the learned society and its friends 
with more applause even than had been accorded to the lecturer. The 
Puritan government, vested in corporators named in a royal charter and 
such persons as they might choose to admit, would seem as unlike the idea 
of social compact as anything imaginable, unless it is the:r treatment of 
the so called “old Planters,” who had been on the ground years before 
them, whose proposal to become members of their association they con- 





temptuously spurned. The lecturer had related bow the Founders, relying 
on the charter, treated these fellow British subjects as squatters on the com- 
pany’s estate, refused them a voice in the government, deprived them of 
house and lands, and turned them adrift. It is in connection with this 
that the historian must ask: What became of the common law so much 
talked of afterwards as accompanying every colonist, and as an inheritance 
of which his children could not be deprived even by King and Parliament ? 

It will seem sacrilege in the ears of many people to say it, and yet the 
truth is, that the “ Pilgrims” located ten years before at Plymouth were 
nothing better than similar “squatters” in the estimation of the “ fore- 
fathers’ of the Bay Colony, who in fact told them so often enough and who 
would undoubtedly have treated them as such when strong enough, if they 
had not fortunately happened to be moderately well agreed on points of 
faith if not on theories of civil and church government. It would be well for 
every speaker on the Massachusetts colonial history, before a miscellancous 
audience, to indicate that the founders of the Massachusetts Colony of 1630 
ire not in his mind identified with the Pilgrims who settled Plymouth in 
1620, even though the two settlements are within the later province of 
Massachusetts. In all probability the famous compact of the Pilgrims on 
the Mzyflower was inextricably involved with the idea of founders of 
Massachusetts in the minds of Dr. Ellis’s audience. There was no more 
authority derived from “ social compact,” however, in the case of the Pil- 
erims than in that of the “old Planters” whom the Puritan corporators 
expelled from the headlands of the bay. Without patent or charter there 
could be no legal authority in the settlements except the admiralty juris- 
diction, including the military jurisdiction of the crown—an authority 
which has been strangely ignored by all the historians. All other local 
authority must be referred to necessity and the sanction of later recognition. 
But that Rousseau’s “social compact ” should be made to play any part in 
the story of the Puritans and their chartered authority, shows that the sub- 
ject treated in these Lowell lectures is not yet incapable of being benefited 
by historical criticism. 
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Correspondence, 


THE BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 


To THE EpIroR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: It is with unfeigned hesitation and diffidence that, as a stran- 
ger resident in this country, I say a word on any question connected with 
its public affairs. But I am moved to do so by your reference to the im- 
pression prevalent among Americans, and apparently shared by you, that 
the time chosen by the British Government for the recognition of the Con- 
federates as belligerents was a manifest sign of hostility to the Union, and 
may be taken as evidence of animus in interpreting the conduct of the 
same Government on other occasions. 

That an irresponsible though large and powerful party in England 
was actuated by the bitterest hostility to the Union of course cannot be de- 
nied. But I speak of the responsible Government of the country. As one 
of those who believed that the cause of English liberty was bound up with 
that of the Union, I jealously watched, in the interest of both causes, the 
actions of our Government. Though perfectly independent of it, and on 
many questions opposed to it, I had personally good opportunities of in- 
forming myself as to the real disposition of its members. And it is my 
firm conviction that its settled policy from the outset and throughout the 
struggle was strict neutrality, practical as well as legal ; and that if it erred 
(as I am myself inclined to think that it did) in its choice of the time for 
the recognition of the Confederates as belligerents, the error was the result 
not of any sinister bias, but of misconception alone. Of this I assure you 
upon my honor. 

My testimony is thatof an Englishman. Bui it is that of an English 
man whose feeling on this subject was as keen as that of any American, 
and who has as little inducement as any American can have to defend 
against truth and right the conduct of the governing class of England. 

I am your obedient servant, 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
CorneLL University, Irmaca, March 27. 


[We did not ourselves believe that the hasty recognition of the 
Confederates was due to animus. We have always’ supposed that it 
was one of Lord Russell’s little bursts of blundering impetuosity ; but 
it can surprise nobody that it should, when English society went over 
to the Confederate cause a year later, have been set down as the first 
expression of a prevalent feeling of hostility. Americans naturally, and 
indeed inevitably, viewed the first official act of the Government in con- 
nection with its subsequent official acts, and viewed all acts of the 
Government in connection with the state of public feeling, as revealed 
by the more influential portion of the press, and by the tone of conver- 
sation in society. As far as our own limited experience went, the English 
public was in a state of doubt and bewilderment until the battle of 
Bull Run; by that time the despatches of Mr. Seward, and the articles 
of a portion of the New York press, showing first that slavery had 
nothing to do with the contest, and secondly that the right of the 
Federal Government to coerce was at least doubtful, coupled with the 
appearance of Mr. James Spence’s “ great work,” showing the rotten- 
ness of Northern society and the madness of the Northern enterprise— 
his statements, too, receiving a kind of confirmation from Federal re- 
verses in the field—turned the scale against the North, and prepared 
the way for the insane demonstrations of hostility which marked the 
years 1862-3-4. Already in 1862, a man who ventured to maintain in 
most English circles that the cause of the North was a justifiable 
one and would probably succeed, was apt to be set down as a mixture 
fo the silly creature and low fellow. The best he could hope for was 
to be treated as an amiable enthusiast. Now,those who were on the 
spot, as Mr. Goldwin Smith was, and, above all, who enjoyed as he did 
exceptional opportunities of watching the various stages in the growth 
of English opinion about the war, and the influence of “society” on the 
Government in its dealings with the belligerents, can readily draw the 
line between the mistakes of the Government and its wilful wrong- 
doing. But it is easy to see how and why the American public, look- 
ing on from a distance, saw in the whole course of the -Government and 
people one transaction only, and found in the hasty recognition of the 
state of war an explanation of the escape of the Alabama ; and in the 
enthusiasm for Semmes, and the toleration and even applause of Laird, 





and the monument-building to Stonewall Jackson (a foreign genera) 
fighting for slavery), support for the belief which to-day is as strong 
as ever that the Alabama was employed by Liverpool merchants, with 
the connivance of the Government, to sweep American shipping from 
the seas, and transfer the American carrying trade to English bottoms. 
A more maddening belief could hardly get into the heads of a commer- 
cial people, but there it is. Professor Goldwin Smith did his part in 
fighting against the folly which put it there; but we doubt if he, or 
anybody else who has the faculty of seeing the two sides of a question, 
can think the present state of mind of the American public anything 
wonderful. It is not, we admit, the most exalted or philosophical or 
Christian frame of mind; but there is something thoroughly human 
about it, and, in our opinion, time only will change it.—Ep. Nation. } 





THE AUERBACH OONTROVERSY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


If we have read the Nation understandingly, one of its principal pur. 
poses is to influence public opinion in favor of legislation to protect all 
rights and interests which the law does not now cover. Therefore, although 
this note takes its rise in a mere “ publishers’ quarrel,” we feel justified in 
asking room for it in your columns. 

We have just published the first two parts of Auerbach’s “ Villa on the 
Rhine.” In each copy we placed a slip containing the following : 


A STORY IN A NUTSHELL. 


From Hon. George Bancroft to Friedrich Kapp, Esq. 


Legation of the United States, | 
Berlin, December 10, 1868. { 
Rev. W.R. Alger, of Boston, proposed to Mr. Auerbach to take Roberts 
Brothers for his publishers. They, without Mr. Auerbach’s consent or 
knowledge, published one of his works, and filled the country with adver 
tisements of their intention to publish the next which he should bring out. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers then made Mr. Auerbach an offer, which he re 
fused to accept without a modification. They, on their part, refuse to ac 
cede to his proposal. So that matter stands. Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
have received from Mr. Auerbach neither manuscript nor proofs of his new 
work, nor have they from him authority to advertise or to publish. 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 


From Herr Berthold Auerbach to Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 


[Translation.] 
Baden Baden, October 22, 1868. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS: 


GENTLEMEN : I have before me a copy of your letter to Messrs. Leypoldt & 
Holt, dated Boston, October 3. The statements you make therein are ab 
solutely incomprehensible to me. Let me recapitulate the facts. You re- 
print the translation of my novel “On the Heights,” published by Tauch 
nitz, without my knowing a word of it. Mr. Alger, in sending me his own 
book, writes me a highly pleasing letter. In thanking him, I enquire 
whether he can find a publisher there who will pay me a satisfactory hono 
rarium for my next book. I then receive a copy of your American edition 
of “On the Heights,” and see that you already state in your announcement 
that you are going to publish my new novel, when up to that time no word 
of negotiation, much less of agreement, had passed between us. 

A good while after, you make me a proposition. In my letter of July 
15th I make my proposition in return, demanding a fixed honorarium, to 
which you object. I telegraphed you that only on condition of a fixed hon- 
orarium will I close a bargain with you, else the new novel is otheriise dis- 
posed of. You don’t answer by telegraph but by letter, persisting on your 
previous propositions, though I had decidedly declined them. Herewith 
the matter was completely finished between us, and I really cannot compre- 
hend whereon you base any lawful claim to the new book, “Das Land 
haus am Rhein.” All attempts at coming to terms having failed, I legiti- 
mately made over niy new novel to Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, of New York. 
This is the way matters stand. . . . 

I have nothing more to add, and will be confident that you now will not 
interfere with the authorized publishers, Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, of New 
York. 

In this confidence, I subscribe myself, most pee. 

ERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers are now publishing an edition of the novel. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers at once issued a similar slip containing the 
same matter, with the following rejoinder. We italicize certain passages, 
for which we invite comparison with the statements of Messrs. Bancroft and 
Auerbach. 
“ ANOTHER ‘STORY IN A NUTSHELL.’ 
“| Extract from a private letter of a foreign author to his friend in America.] 


“You have taken such a strong interest in my literary work that I 
place in your hand, with entire trust, the conditions for the publication of 
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my book in the New World. And it is to me a refreshing assur- 


ance that I know you are a good and true deputy for me.’ 

“There was once an author who lived in Germany, and he wrote a book 
which he wished to have published in America. And he wrote to a friend in 
America, who was also an author, asking him asa favor to secure him a 
publisher who would be willing to pay him something. And his friend se- 
cured him publishers who agreed to pay the foreign author more for his book 
than native authors recive. 

“ Now, after many months had expired, and the publishers had by their 
money and means assisted to make the foreign author famous in America, 
the foreign author, who had hitherto made no objection to the bargain con- 
cluded for him at his request by his friend, bethought himself of different 
and preposterous terms for his book. But the publishers declined to accept 
those terms, having, as they thought, a right to the book according to the 
arrangement originally made with the foreign author’s friend ; and in de- 
fence Y their rights published an original translation of their own, in a per- 
fectly legal manner. And the foreign author found another publisher who 
was Willing to take the book, without saying the customary ‘by your leave ’ 
to his neighbor. 

“This is a true ‘Story,’ founded on fact: the names purposely omit- 
ted, that private rights may be respected. And the moral of it is, that for- 
eign authors, without legai rights, should be contented with a compensation 
which native authors, with legal rights, consider satisfactory. 

Fublished by ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.” 

Before making our comments, we wish to illustrate by examples the 
method of interpretation necessary to apply to the written statements of 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 

On February 6, 1868, we announced a revised translation of “On the 
Heights.” We received from Messrs. Roberts Brothers the following letter : 

“ Boston, February 7, 1868. 

“GENTS: We notice your announcement of “On the Heights” in the 
Commercial Advertiser of the 6th inst. 

“We beg to say that we announced our edition in The Commercial Adver- 
tiser of January 23. 

“ Our edition is now printing, and when we add that we are publishing 
under a direct arrangement with Mr. Auerbach, we know you will, with 
your usual courtesy, withdraw. Yours very truly, 


“ ROBERTS BROTHERS. 
“ Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, New York.” 


We found out aftertvards that (although nothing but ‘ On the Heights’ 
had been mentioned between us up to the writing of the above letter) they 
had reprinted that book without Mr. Auerbach knowing anything about it. 
We drew their attention to this fact. Their reply was: 

“ We did not say that we were publishing t¢” (namely “ On the Heights”) 
“by arrangement with the author.” 

Now, not forgetting the principles of interpretation indicated by the 
above illustrations, we have a word to say in regard to their reply to the 
statements of Messrs. Bancroft and Auerbach. 

They say that they “agreed ” (offered would be more correct) “ to pay 
the foreign author more for his book than native authors receive,” and ter- 
minate their statement by the “ moral ”—“ that foreign authors, without 
legal rights, should be contented with a compensation which native au- 
thors, with legal rights, consider satisfactory.” 

These considerations do not in any way touch the value of Mr. Auer- 
bach’s book ; he did succeed in getting publishers to give him satisfactory 
terms, and it is notoriously true that Hugo, Reade, Dickens, and others are 
constantly receiving inducements from American publishers which few if 
any American authors lay claim to. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers imply a claim on Mr. Auerbach because they 
“had of their money and means assisted to make the foreign author fa- 
mous in America.” They did this through publishing and advertising 
“On the Heights,” out of which they made a very handsome profit. 

They say that they publish an opposition edition of “ The Villa on the 
Rhine” “in defence of their rights.” What these “rights” are has al- 
ready been shown. It isa queer way to “ defend” them, though, to pub- 
lish a book out of which (considering our facilities for finishing the book 
before them) they certainly cannot make enough to pay for their trouble, 
and their only possible motive for publishing which is to draw off towards 
their expenses a portion of the profit which Mr. Auerbach and ourselves 
would otherwise realize. 

They intimate blame to us for not “saying the customary ‘by your 
leave.’” Could we be expected to ask their leave to buy from its owner a 
thing to which they had asserted a claim which we had every reason to be- 
lieve they never had ? 

Now, to our rejoinder let us append our “ moral.” 

I. If the American people owe Berthold Auerbach anything for what 
his books have done and are to do for them, it would be only simple justice 
for such as know of this case to do what comes in their way to promote the 
enactment of a law to defend him and ot hers like him. 
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II. If the same people care anything for respectable translations of 
foreign authors, instead of the detestable travesties which now generally 
go under that name, they had better put it in the power of such authors 
to select their own publishers, and to get their books on this market at a 
rate leisurely enough to obviate the necessity of that supervision of trans 
lations which few publishers will or can give, and which nothing but our 
exceptional enthusiasm for Auerbach would have induced us to give, as 
we have done, day and night for weeks. (We do not mean by this to cast 
any slur on the translation of “The Villa on the Rhine,” which Messrs 
Roberts Brothers are publishing.) 

III. If society owes any protection to the individual, it owes us, and Messrs. 
Roberts Bros., and all other publishers, some sanction of law under which 
we can neither misunderstand nor pretend to misunderstand our rights, and 
under which we can be protected in the legitimate prosecution of a business 
which has at least as much to do with human happiness and progress as 
anything in which mere dollars and cents can enter. 

Yours respectfully, Leypoutpt & Hor, 
Broome STREET, March 30, 1869. 





LITERARY. 


Messks. Fett & DILLINGHAM announce what we take to be the Cas 
sell, Petter & Galpin edition of the monosyllabic “ Swiss Family Robin 
son” and Mrs. Barbauld's “ Evenings at Home.” They are now all but 
ready. We may properly refer our readers to a literary note of last week, 
in which we spoke of an obvious injustice done by Messrs. Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin to Miss Mary Godolphin, the originator of the one-syllable liter 
ature, whose versions of “ Evenings at Home” and “ The Swiss Family 
Robinson ” will be published by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons.—— Mr. 
George 8. Wilcox, of this city, announces as ready for delivery a work in 
one hundred and fifty pages, by Mr. E. W. Martin, containing “ complete, 
authentic, and entertaining biographies” of the members of President 
Grant’s cabinet——On April 10, Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. will 
issue “ The Diadem of School Songs,” a work by Professor William Til- 
linghast. “Its beautiful illustrations,” the publishers say, “make it a de- 
cided novelty,” and—what is more to the purpose—they announce that it 
will contain songs “adapted to every possible occasion in every kind of 
school "—as, for example, “quiet songs,” “ boatmen’s songs,” “skating 
songs,” “sunset songs,” “rain songs,” “May songs,” “morning songs,” 
“ keep-in-the right songs,” “ parting songs,” “ graded-school songs,” “ visit- 
ors’ songs,”—in short, as we have said, songs for every possible occasion. 
In most,indeed we believe all, American editions of “ The Old Curi- 
osity Shop,” the chapters entitled “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” in which 
figures the infant son of Mr. Samuel Weller, are omitted—for reasons 
best known to the author. In Messrs. Hurd & Honghton’s Dickenses—in 
what is the fourteenth volume of the “ Globe” edition, twenty-seventh of the 
“Riverside,” and the fifty-fourth of the “ Household” and the “ Large 
Paper,’”—this pleasant little last view of Tony and his offspring is restor- 
ed to its original place. The volume in which it appears contains also 
some of the later Christmas Stories, a list of “Familiar Sayings” from 
Dickens’s works, and an “Index of Characters and their Appearances,” 
which have been prepared expressly for the editions above mentioned. 
The latter is a catalogue of all the fictitious personages to be found in 
Dickens's, characterizing each of them by a word or two, and giving refer 
ences to all their appearances on the scene of the story. The same house 
announce that they have in preparation a new edition, revised by the 
author, of Hans Christian Andersen’s works. It will be in five volumes, 
which respectively will contain his novels, “ Winter Stories and Tales,” 
“Sketches of Travel,” “Selections from Dramatic and Poetical Works,’ 
“The Story of My Life.” The last-mentioned book will now be published 
for the first time in an unabridged form, and the author will supply addi- 
tional chapters. Hurd & Houghton also announce “ Woman in Prison,” 
by Caroline H. Woods, for some years a matron in a state prison ; “ Among 
the Trees,” by Mary Lorimer ; “Stories from an Attic” by the author of 
“Dream Children,” with six illustrations; “An American Family in 
Paris,” profusely illustrated; X. B. Saintine’s “ Dame Nature, or Talks 
and Stories about Natural History,” “A Little Boy’s Story,” from the 
French of Julie Gouraud, by Laura C. Redden ; and another work by thie 
same author, “ The Little Peddler,” “ William Gay, or Play for Boys,” by 
Jacob Abbott ; a complete and revised edition of “ Mother Goose’s Melo- 
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dies,” with eighteen full-page illustrations by Mr. H. L. Stephens, and ten 
smaller ones by Mr. Gaston Fay, and “ Country Sports and Scenes,” by an 
anonymous author, with designs by Mr. H. W. Herrick and others. 


—We have received too late for previous notice a large volume con- 
taining a catalogue of the library of the late Hon. A. G. Greene, of Prov- 
idence, R. 1, which Messrs. Bangs, Merwin & Co. are now selling at 
auction, and which it will still take some days to dispose of. This library 
is, or was, rich in “ Americana ”—a class of works to which the majority of 
collectors in this country can hardly direct too much of their attention, 
the market for such books being a sure one, and most of our collectors 
being willing enough, when they buy, to purchase works relating to the 
history of their native country, and willing enough—as their heirs are, too 
—when they sell, to get a remunerative return for what money of theirs 
has been invested in books. Then, too, this branch of collecting is for 
many reasons an inviting one to the collector who has in his mind no 
thought of gain. It is not so well gleaned and thoroughly known a 
field that the gleaner in it may not feel hope and fear, encouragement in 
the search, and frequent triumph at the successful result of his pursuit. 
Mr. Greene—no doubt for the gratification of his historical tastes, although 
he was a lover of poetry, too—had made an unusually full collection of 
the writings of American poets and poetesses—“ Feathers from a Moulting 
Muse,” as says one of the male singers themselves. It is curiously melan- 
choly to read over the long list of these unfortunate flutterers which might 
better have been moulted far away from the ink pot, which has served the 
most of them only as a means of recording their oblivion, of making eter- 
nal their transitoriness and evanescence. It is not a cheerful thought 
that in 1826—a year that somehow seems to have gone further back than 
most among the years beyond the flood—Mr. Robert Stevenson Coflin, 
“ The Boston Bard,” gave the world his “ Oriental Harp ;” and there is an 
odor of dusty mortality in the information that in 1843 Mr. Henry Rowe 
Colcraft brought out “ Alhalla, or The Lord of Talladega.” Three years 
before was the date of “The Captivity in Babylon,” the admired work of 
the Rev. Mr. Joseph Clinch. So they go on—two thousand of them, more 
or less—still-born and dead and dying, which feelingly persuade us 
what we are, and teach any of us who are in danger of forgetting it that 
for the genus irritabile, also, there is profound rest. Altogether, poetry 
and all, the collection includes about seven thousand volumes. 


—On Saturday evening last Mr. James Harper, the aged head of the 
world-famous house of Harper & Brothers, died of injuries received in a 
fall from his carriage. His death was practically instantaneous, for he 
was unconscious from the time of the fall till his life was wholly gone. 
He thus ended by what has been called the most fortunate of deaths a life 
that had been fortunate and happy, long, healthy, cheerful, and laborious. 
Yet fortunate is hardly to be said of him, his success was so certainly the 
reward of his industry, which raised him from very low beginnings to 
affluence and to the possession of a business with which that of only one 
other American book-selling firm can be at all compared. If we take into 
account the large number, immenee circulation, and high character of the 
periodicals which the Harpers publish, we shall be obliged to consider them 
asthe most powerful of our publishing firms; more than that, we shall 
recognize in them some of the most influential men in the whole country. 
That the influence of the house has upon the whole always been upon the 
side of good is in great part due to the character of the gentleman just 
deceased. The other publishers of the city have taken proper measures to 
show their high respect for the veteran of “the trade,” and the day of his 
faneral was observed as a dics non by all the booksellers. 


—For reasons best known to himself, the valedictorian at the recent Com- 
mencement exercises of the Medical Department of Georgetown College 
divided his address into three parts, one of which he wrote in what he 
calls “ Anglo-Saxon English,” another, shorter, in “ Latin English,” and a 
third—so short that we may quote it—in “ Greek English.” The result of 
his labors is, that he has produced an oration which is not English at all, 
his Anglo-Saxon English being no better and hardly nearer our tongue 
than his “ Latin” and “Greek English "—both of which are very much 
mixed with words of Teutonic origin. The sentences that we spoke of 
quoting are these: 

Arcut\Ters: For the phalanx of giants, PHysic, which you, by your 
zeal, enthusiasm, and energy, have organized with technical hellenic 
tactics, they, whom you have eclected to be the polemarchs, ever must 
hymn peans to you, not, however, in eulogistic rhapsodies in a theatre of 
the metropolis, but rather in their practice as physicians. An eutrophy 
and euthanasia to you all. 


This nonsense illustrates—of course, in an extremely exaggerated way 
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—the folly of a well-known sort of purism which would assert too exclu. 
sively the claims of this or that element of our composite language. And 
it does it no more forcibly than the two unquoted divisions of the speech. 
Furthermore, we may be excused for saying that it illustrates pretty well 
the truth that in some of our American institutions of learning it is not 
impossible fora man who graduates with honors to make a sort of dis. 
play which in a thoroughly well-regulated college would neither be per. 
mitted nor attempted. 


--There are a good many reasons why the graduates of Harvard may 
look with pleasure on the nomination of Professor Eliot to the presidency 
of the college. The fact that he is but thirty-eight years old has been 
spoken of as if it should be a bar in the way of his alvancement to an 
office of so much dignity—to the duty, too, of presiding over the deliber. 
ations of men some of whom are old, as well as over the oldest and prob. 
ably the best of all our American institutions of learning. But some of 
our most successful college presidents have been young men—as, °>r 
example, Nott, and Wayland, his pupil. Professor Eliot will bring to the 
discharge of his labors great energy, activity, and decision. Very likely 
he may be something of a strict disciplinarian, but the difference be. 
tween his government of the college and that of a mere pedagogue will be— 
we were going to say, infinite. For he is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the modern views as regards education, and it is beyond a doubt that, so 
far as he can have his way, Harvard will be put on the road to becoming a 
true university. It easily might have happened to her to be remanded 
to the limits of the high-school system. Mr. Eliot’s mind is, as we sup- 
pose, inclined rather to scientific than to what may roughly be called more 
liberal studies; but his mind is not one-sided, although his attain- 
ments may be of a special] rather than a general character. All the gradn. 
ates of the college, we should hope, will expect of him what most of the 
younger ones certainly do, a very useful and honorable term of office, 
and will be devoutly thankful, we should say, that so “available” a man 
should be so good a one for the place. 


—A New England “ minister” of the days of 1750 and thereabouts 
did not necessarily or probably look on marriage as a holy sacrament, and 
judging from the practice of slaveholding Catholic countries, perhaps 
there is not much authority for believing that if he had so considered it 
he would have felt obliged to insist on its sacredness in the case of a colored 
couple. Bat still it is a little startling, even to the reader who regards mar- 
riage as a civil contract merely, to read a “ form of marriage” which was 
drawn up and used by the Rev. Mr. Samuel Phillips, a pastor in Andover, 
Mass., for sixty years, from 1710 to 1771. It appears that the negro bride 
and groom and the witnesses having been gathered together before the 
clergyman, the latter used first to address the intending husband ani re- 
quire him to promise that “so far as shall be consistent.with the relation 
which you now sustain as a servant, you will perform the part of a husband 
toward her; and in particular you promise that you will love her; and 
that, as you shall have the opportunity and ability, you will take a proper 
care of her in sickness and in health, in prosperity and adversity.” The 
bride for her part was then required to promise the same things, and—as 
was also required of the groom in respect of her—to say that she would 
be “ true and faithful to him and cling to him, only so long as God, in Tis 
Providence, shall continue his and your abode in such place or places as that 
you can conveniently come together.” The minister then declared to them 
that for such time as God should continue their place or places of abode as 
aforesaid, and for so long as they “ should behave and conduct themselves 
as obedient and faithful servants "—“ not as eye-servants, men-pleasers ’— 
“toward their respective masters and mistresses ” they might consider 
themselves man and wife. “And finally,” he used to say them, “I ex- 
hort and charge you to beware lest you give place to the devil "—who: 
when he finds men and women in very prosperous circumstances, 
is apt to stir them up without distinction of color to great heights of vain- 
glory and haughtiness—“so as to take occasion from the license now 
given you to be lifted up with pride, and thereby fall under the displeasure 
not of man only, but of God also ; for it is written that God resisteth the 
proud but giveth grace unto the humble.” Prayer used to conclude the 
ceremony, which seems to have been a tolerably recognizable part of “the 
great missionary scheme” that used to be spoken of, for bringing the be- 
nighted children of Africa to a knowledge of the gospel light. 


—In connection with Mason’s “ Brief History of the Pequot War,” we 
omitted to mention the elegant “Catalogue of the American Portion of the 
Library of the Rev. Thomas Prince. With a memoir and list of his pab- 
lications, by Wm. H. Whitmore” (Boston: Wiggin & Lunt, 1868), which 
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also furnishes a portrait of the distinguished preacher and antiquarian. 
The whole of his library, left as a public trust in charge of the Old South 
Church, whose pastor he was for forty years, has been deposited in the 
Boston Public Library, and by special arrangement the catalogue there 
made of it has been selected from with a view to uniting the titles which 
relate to the early history of this country—the most valuable of the collec- 
tion, numbering 1,519, and a monument to the sagacity of their former 
owner. Among these is, of course, his own “Chronological History oi 
New England in the form of Annals” (1787), which was reprinted in 1826. 
“Tt remains as a standard authority,” says Mr. Whitmore, “and can never 
be superseded.” The author's original publications herein enumerated 
amount to some forty, chiefly sermons, and most of these funeral or thanks- 
giving. He was able to preach, too, on earthquakes, namely, the “ late 
dreadful Earthqueke,” 1727, and the “dreadful Earthquake felt in Boston, 
New England, Nov. 18, twenty minutes past four in the morning,” 1755. 
The latter had two discourses devoted to it, both designed to prove the 
phenomenon, wherever occurring, the work of God and a token of his just 
displeasure, but also employed to convey—the one, “A Brief Account of 
the natural, instrumental, or secondary Causes of these Operations in the 
Hands of God ;” the other, “ An Historical Summary of the most remar- 
able Earthquakes in New England, from the first Settlement of the Eng- 
lish here, as also in other parts of the world since 1666.” The “ dis- 
tressing drought” of 1749 called for similar moral reflections and a 
reference to others “which have been known among us in the Memory of 
any Living.” The value of Mr. Whitmore’s catalogue may be judged from 
the list it affords of Cotton Mather’s writings alone: they occupy twelve 
pages. 


—A reasonable curiosity may be indulged to learn the price fetched by 
a small “ Raphael ”"—believed to be, prior to the auction of March 15, the only 
one that has not been absorbed by the great galleries of Europe—offered 
last month with the Galerie Delessertin Paris, This little painting, about 
12 by 8 inches, on cedar wood, is an unhackneyed study of the Virgin and 
the Child Jesus, and brought at auction in London £500, but when bought 
by the late owner in 1845 brought 24,000 francs—nominally twice as much. 
Nowadays the latter price would be a bagatelle. There have been many 
engravings made of this“ Raphael,” and a not unpleasing half-size wood-cut 
is given in the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, No. V., Vol. 1V., with cor- 
respondence in relation to the picture and the then prospective sale by W. 
Birger. The same number contains an excellent etching of a small paint- 
ing by Metzu, the “ Woman with the Beer-pitcher,” slightly reduced from 
the proportions of the original. The accompanying text throws light on 
the hitherto obscure and neglected history of this industrious Dutch artist, 
tracing the influence of Rembrandt upon him as teacher (in all proba- 
bility), and changing the commonly accepted date of his birth from 1615 
to 1630, with a corresponding postponement of his death. In the Supple- 
ment for the 5th of March is an account, by a St. Petersburg correspon- 
dent, of numerous objects of Greek art found among the burial tumuli in 
South Russia, especially those uncovered last summer in the neighborhood 
of the peninsula of Taman. The excavations there are constantly pursued, 
under the auspices of the Imperial Government, who carefully preserve 
the relics thus obtained in the museum of the Hermitage. The recent 
discovery of ancient remains at Palermo promises to keep alive the interest 
excited by the discovery of silver ware at Hillesheim, and, together with 
the Russian and Pompeiian revelations, to add much to our knowledge oi 
the domestic life of both the Greeks and the Romans. 


—A good story is just now going the rounds of the press in North 
Germany in relation to the Biemarcks. The count’s son is a pupil, it 
seems, in one of the Berlin schools, when recently, in accordance with an 
established custom, the scholars had to deliver orations on a theme select- 
ed by the teacher—who in this instance may have leaned a little to toady- 
ism, though one who dislikes tosee the elders snubbed by youth will hope 
not. The subject which he set for declamation was this: “ What man has 
rendered the greatest service to Germany within the last three or four 
years?” And when he had announced it, he said, “Mr. Von Bismarck, 
will you speak on this question?” The young gentleman mounted the 
platform, and amid much silence began speaking with these words : “ Not 
a few men have rendered great services to Germany during the last few 
years—some in one way, somein another. But one man in particular de- 
serves mention—a man who has promoted a variety of useful undertak- 
ings, who has furthered industrial pursuits, increased the facilities for in- 
tercourse,” and so on, to the surprise of his hearers. “That man,” the or- 
ator continued, “is Doctor Stronsberg.” Doctor Stronsberg is a railway 
Projector and contractor who of late has been very successfully active in 
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constructing railroad lines of importance. Von Bismarck’s readiness, and 
courage, and inclination to sarcasm and superciliousness seem to have de 
scended to his son. 


—The best Russian writers are all hard at work this year. Turgenef 
has just published in the Russian Messenger a pretty little novel called 
“The Unfortunate,” a German translation of which is about to appear in the 
journal Der Salon. He is also getting through the press in Moscow a 
new edition of his works, which will contain his Autobiography and 
Literary Recollections, the appearance of which is looked for with great 
anxiety. The numberof the Russian Messenger which contains Turgenef’s 
novel has an article on the United States Agricultural Department, and a 
translation in verse of one of the tales in Morris's “ Earthly Paradise.” 
Count Leo Tolstoi has finished the fifth and last part of his great novel 
“ War and Peace,” and it will be published in a few days. This includes 
the occupation and fire of Moscow and the Vienna Congress. He is said 
to be busy on a second part of the “ Cossacks,” which Turgenef calls the best 
book in Russian. Gontcharoff, after a long silence, ccntril utes a long 
novel to the Messenger of Ewrope, with the name of “A Fragment.” Pis:m. 
sky is writing for the new monthly The Dawn a novel called * People in the 
Forties.” It is one of his excellent descriptions of upper middle-class life. 
One of the latest publications in Russia is a translation of Poynten's 
“History of the United States Navy during the War.” An articlecn Turgen. 
of will appear in the next number of the North British Review, written by 
Mr. W.R. 8. Relston, who recently published an English translation of 
Krilof’s fables (George Routledge & Sons), and who wrote the article on 
Ostrofsky in the Hdinburgh Review of July, 1868. He has recently finished 
a translation of Turgenef’s “ Nest of Noblemen,” which will be published 
under the name of “ Lisa.” 





MR. STEDMAN'S “BLAMELESS PRINCE.’* 

NOTHING is mcre common than to hear American materialism insisted 
upon. And this, let us make bold to say. although it is probable that 
there is no contemporary people better furnished with ideas, and ot all 
events none that sacrifice more to what they have, be they moral, re 
ligious, or other, than the sublimated Englishmen who have just fought 
out the war for “the Union” and for “State Rights,” and among whem 
there will very likely come into existence during this week and next— 
coming with the usualattendant obloquy and selfdevotion—one or iwo 
new sects founded on some fine-spun elaboration of Christian dogma, ond 
one or two others founded on some refined idealistic or socialistic prinei- 
ples. It would be curious to trace the origin of the widely extended 
belief in the materialism of Americans. In the older criticism of “the 
States,” it used to be assumed by the unfriendly critic that we were al] 
so busy in (sybaritically) chopping down trees in the untamed wilderness, 
and in afterwards greedily sawing them up for “the almighty dollar,” 
that, necessarily, we must care vastly more than other people for the 
gross things of this present life. Our friendly critic, too, as well the unfriend- 
ly, were wont to make much of “the wilderness.” Forgetting that a good 
half of us, or three-quarters of us, used to give up one day in seven aud two or 
three evenings of every week to pursuits about as far removed from ma- 
terialism as any occupations of rational men can be, he used to make for 
us the excuse that really we had no time for idealism—an excuse wh'ch 
(considering what the fathers of the country came here for, and what they 
did when they got here) scems about as necessary for John the Baptist 
and és wilderness as for the men and their descendants who came over 
in the Mayflower, and with fasting and prayer founded towns in their wil- 
derness. Then, there is no denying it, our “chosen people,” as seems 
characteristic of chosen people under both dispensations, were always rea- 
sonably sharp at bargaining ; it was not usual for the heathen to cespoil 
them much: so quite generally it happened that such persons as came 
over here from European countries with the intention of weaning us from 
our almighty dollar went away without any extremely large yart of it, and 
not unnaturally such persons spread abroad the theory that \ 
thorough-going materialists who cared for nothing but lucre. 

But the truth is, we suppose, that neither our foreign nor our native 
critics took much pains accurately to settle, before they began to telk 
about it, what was and what was not the true materialism of their Cay. 
When Irving invented the one phrase of his which is still current in men’s 
mouths, and charged against his countrymen that the dollar was all pow- 
erfal among them, he rested content, it would seem, in a perdonal le bey- 
ish belief that for him and his literary companions immaterialism consist- 
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ed in admiring and imitating the men who had written books in the Au- 
gustan age of Anne; and that for other Americans it consisted in admir- 
ing the imitations of his favorites which were put forth by him and his 
companions. And yet during the lifetime of him and his comranions, the 
West carried churches and schoolhouses along the track where he had 
hunted buffaloes ; hundreds of thousands of emigrants c”ossed thousands 
of miles of ocean as to a land of promise, because they knew that here 
among his materialist countrymen the idea of freedom, religious and politi- 
cal, had full scope to work out its last results ; and, to say no more, it was 
during the time of all the sighing about our earthiness that the work was be- 
gun, and after a generation of labor was finished, of emancipating a nation 
of slaves. 

In those days we were not, to be sure, producers of literature to any 
great extent. And yet who of our race and time is much surer of life than 
Hawthorne, born “in the year of the Independence of the United States ” 
the twenty-eighth ? and whereabouts in English-speaking countries shall 
we find two poets side by side, who, all things considered, can be admitted 
to be so genuine and durable as Emerson and Lowell? or a poet of so 
wide acceptance as Longfellow? Yet the life of each of these men covers 
more than half the period of the national life. There is Bryant, also, to 
be thought of. So we have not done so ill by liberal letters after all. And 
in the case of minor poets—the number of whom in a country isa better 
measure of its general culture than is afforded by the number of their 
greater brethren—we are beginning, it seems, to be particularly well off 
in them, that is to say, for a people “engaged in a struggle with wild 
nature, whose hands are better acquainted with the axe than the pen, 
whose sledges are frequently pursued to the centre of the hamlets by troops 
of ferocious wolves,” andso forth. The Saturday Review, we observe, has 
recently felt compelled to devote some columns to an American poet— 
American or of the Dominion of Canada—with whose works, as the Boston 
Advertiser properly insists, none of us over here are very familiar. And 
besides Mr. Dagnall—whom the reviewer mumbled, to be sure—we have 
living and active among us Doctor Thomas Parsons, whose name is dear 
to every lover of true poetry who has become acquainted with his works ; 
Whittier, the greatest literary name that illustrates the history of the 
Society of Friends; Mr. Leland, the father of “Der Breitmann;” Mr. 
Brownell, from whom too Kittle has been heard since he wrote battle poetry 
not unworthy of a place beside any in the language ;—and Mr. For- 
ceythe Willson, who died too soon, and whose “ Old Sergeant” is as good in 
its way as Mr. Brownell’s “ Bay Fight” and “ River Fight,” is not long 
dead, as also are “ Private Miles O’Reilly” and the promising John Dor- 
gan. Dr. O. W. Holmes, too, we hear, whose poetical works will last as 
long as there shall be collections of “humorous poetry ;’ and Mr. R. 
H. Stoddard,a writer who—though perhaps he has not, or has, worked it 
out-—has sufficiently proved that he had in him once a vein of poetry ; 
and the Misses Cary; and Mrs. Helen Hunt; and Mrs. Akers; and Miss 
Larcom; Mr. Bayard Taylor; Mr. Boker; Mr. G, W. Curtis; Mr. 
Weeks; Mr. Sill; Mr. Piatt; Mr. Aldrich ; Mr. Howells, who will one day 
write poetry again, we suppose ; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; Mrs. Piatt ; and 
dozens more whom we might mention, of whom not the least is Mr. Sted- 
man, andall of whom beside what other praises we may give them deserve 
one and all this praise, that they all without exception work bonestly and 
with some success in the cultivation of a liberalizing art, and to acertain 
extent protect their tuneless fellow-citizens from the particular scoff of 
which we have spoken. 

“The Blameless Prince” is the longest poem in Mr. Stedman’s little 
volume, and is not, we should say, the best. We like better the simple 
and natural little piece called “The Doorstep,’ in which Mr. Stedman is 
fully on a Jevel with his subject, and which is interesting and pleasing not 
only as a spirited picture of “manners” in New England in the old times, 
and now, perhaps, but also appeals to sentiments pretty universally dif- 
fused wherever young men and young women are to be found walking to- 
gether in the evening. 

“ Pan in Wall Street” also we liked ; it is a pretty, fanciful little poem, 
graceful and truein conception, as not all Mr. Stedman’s poems are apt to 
be—for sometimes he reaches after a subject that he can hardly handle or 
get a good hold upon—and ia is characteristically well finished. 

“ The Blameless Prince” is the heir apparent toa small principality 
which adjoins the far more powerful and wealthy realm of a youthful 
queen who chooses the prince, her old companion, for king-consort. As he 
rides to his future wife’s dominions, he halts awhile at the estates of an old 
nobleman, with whose wife he suddenly finds that he is in love, as she 
with him. They part understanding each other’s hearts, but blameless ; 
and the prince makes a good husband, a good statesman and soldier, and 
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is in all respects a mirror of knighthood, till unfortunately the old noble. 
man dies, the widow comes to court, and the lovers fall. Years follow, not 
without their pleasures for the pair, who, however, are after all so dissatis. 
fied with the life of guilt and concealment that they are obliged to live 
that they agree to separate. Riding away from their last mecting the 
prince is killed by the fall of a tree, and the queen and the whole king. 
dom mourn for him. But the queen, after her first shock of grief is over, 
visits a nunnery where she is told of a novice who desires to speak with 
her. It is of course the paramour. If this lady had not been represented 
as a penitent, we should have supposed that her action as regards the queen 
was dictated by certain so-called feminine feelings not much to her credit 
She lets out the secret, and of course makes the queen excessively angry 
at first, and excessively miserable all her remaining days ; and for her only 
excuse she has the very lame one that she thought God would have her 
“make confession and to you.” The queen shows a proper spirit while 
she is in the room with this singular convert from the ways of the 
world, but nevertheless goes home to die—not at once, but afterwards—on 
occasion of the ceremony of unveiling a grand mausoleum for the dead 
prince, on which is this inscription : 
Sects he aD as eee 

On reading these words, sardonic enough certainly under the cireum- 
stances, the poor queen falls dead ; and her loving subjects lay her relics be- 
side the body of the man “she must have loved so much.” This final 
scene is well managed ; but the preceding one in which Mr. Stedman seems 
to have laid out more of his strength is very weak in itself, and in its 
relations to the plot of the tale. There should have been, and easily 
could have been,contrived some better way of bringing the queen's 
wrongs to her knowledge. For example,it is not at all unsupposable 
—in fact, considering the ageat which he was captivated and his after dis. 
gust, it would have seemed very plausible—that the blameless prince might 
have been infatuated with a woman quite capable of telling the queen for 
the sake of avenging herself upon the lover whose uneasy conscience 
made him desert her, and of planting a thorn in a successful rival’s heart. 

But it is not especially for coherent and forcible conception nor for strong 
thinking that we look to Mr. Stedman, but for the sort of feeling for nature 
that a man has who is in thecountry fora month’s vacation, fora pretty fancy, 
for an outward elegance of finish, and, when he can content himself with 
being simple, for an occasional delicate expression of genuine, common 
sympathies. 

By the way, with such mastery of many metres as he has, it is a won 
der that Mr. Stedman’s ear could allow him to print many of the hexame 
ters which occur in his translations from Theocritus. As these translations 
with others are by and by to make a book, unless we are misinformed, we 
say no more of them in this place. 








A CYOLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY OOMBINED.* 


A SOMEWHAT grandiloquent and, therefore, loosely written prospectus 
gives us fuller information about the range and scope of Mr. Zell’s cyclo- 
peedic publication than would be given on its provisional title-page. The 
design of the work is “to incorporate into a compact and concise form thc 
vast information hitherto found only in numerous books, such as gazetteers, 
biographical dictionaries, the numerous volumes of encyclopedias, and th: 
large dictionaries of our language.” It will be issued in parts, “at a price 
so low that it will be within the reach of all,” the parts to be nominally 
weekly or monthly. We say nominally, for the two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty ‘“ weekly ” numbers—at ten cents—are to be issued in two 
years. The whole is to form two large royal quarto volumes, embracing 
no less than one hundred and twenty-five thousand articles. It is needless 
to say how useful and convenient an all-embracing and yet compact book 
of reference like this must be to every more or less educated man, if well 
executed. Our “well” means here, of course, only “tolerabiy well ;” for 
vast compilations like the one before us cannot be expected to be done 
with the thoroughness and accuracy which we justly demand of writers 
on special subjects, nor to show that symmetry of proportions and correct- 
ness of arrangement for which the editors of a collective publication of 
limited range may be held responsible. The first ten numbers of the 
“ Popular Encyclopedia and Universal Dictionary,” which we have scanned 
with the attention of an often disappointed eye, have rather surpassed our 
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expectation. For a book which on one column has to give us information 
about the biblical personages Ahimaaz, Ahimelech, Ahinoam, Ahiram, 
Ahithophel, and Aholibamah ; about Ahlwardt, “the founder of the Abelite 
society ;’ the Eastern princes Ahmed-khan and Ahmed-shah ; Ahuitzol, the 
Aztec emperor, and Ahriman, the Persian deity ; about the German towns 
of Ahlen, Ahrberg, and Ahrweiler ; the East India districts of Ahmedabad 
and Ahmednuggur; Ahnepec, a post village in Wisconsin, and Ahoghill, 
a village of Ireland; about the nautical terms “ahold,” “ahoy,” and 
“ahull;” the botanical species “ahouai ;” the Ahrian group in geology, 
and the “ai, the three-toed sloth ”—we find it in the main both full and 
correct. By this we do not mean to say that it would require a particularly 
close search to discover omissions, inconsistencies in orthography, or 
errors. Some such defects, though of the slighter kind, are perhaps but 
too easily discoverable. Neither the mineral “allochroite,” nor the fish 
“alphest,” nor the ancient geographical names of Acherontia and Acte, nor 
Acoris, king of Egypt, ought to have been omitted, and still less the river 
Alazon. “ Alloquy,” the Shakespearean “allottery” and “alnight ” might 
have been given, as other obsolete words are. “‘ Memoir[e]s de la Duchesse 
d’Abrantes” (under “ Abrantes”), “ Farignana” and “ Levango” for Favig. 
nana and Levanso (“Aigades”), “ Gulio” for Giulio (“ Alberoni”), “ Tagan 

rok” for Taganrog (“ Alexander I. of Russia”), “ Alfonzo ” and “ Alphonzo 
for Alfonso and Alphonso, “ Logrona” for Logrojio (“ Alfaro”), “ Cloinias” 
for Clinias (“ Alcibiades”), “Amer” for Omar (“ Alexandria”), and “1513 
B. C.” for 503 B. C. (“ Agrippa Menenius ”), belong to a class of misprints 
which a careful revision ought to exclude, and criticism must rebuke. The 
articles “ Alexander Newskoi,” “ Alexis Michaelowitch,” and “ Alexis Pe- 
trowitch,” in which w (after the German) and o are alternately used to 
express the Russian o and ff, (“‘ Newskoi,” “ Michaelowitch,” “ Petrowitch,” 
“ Wladimir,” “Jaroslav,” “ Novgorod,” “ Romanov”), and in which both 

witch and witz (“ Feodorowitz”) replace vitch, which alone is correct, show 
that the writers and revisers are still in a perfect muddle concerning Rus- 
sian names. “ Kamtschatka,” after the German, is also used (under “ Alas- 
ka”) to the exclusion of the correct English form. “ Heb. almugém, algimén” 
(under “ Almug”) stands very incorrectly for Heb. almuggim, algummim. 
By a very strange anachronism, or rather by a careless process of conden- 
sation, the Amalekite, King Agag, who “ was hewn in pieces in Gilgal” 
by Samuel, is made identical with the unknown commander of that people 
who “on the Israelites coming out of Egypt attacked them in the wilder- 
ness and slew all stragglers.” The article “ Amalekites,” however, knows 
the dates of the two events, separated by four centuries (“ B. C. 1491 ” and 
“B. C. 1093’), and knows them but too well, for we are at a loss to under- 
stand how the precise year of the death of the Amalekite can be ascertained. 
The date of the death of King Ahab is give n, quite exceptionally, according 
to the era of the world. The Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther is identified 
with Artaxerxes, contrary to the opinion of most modern critics, who see in 
him Xerxes. Some of the historical articles are strikingly defective. Such 
are “ Adams, John Quincy,” “ Ali Pasha,” “ Alberoni,” and “ Alexander I. of 
Russia.” In the last named article, the invasion of Russia in 1812 is thus 
mentioned: “In the latter year hostilities were again commenced between 
France and Russia, and were actively continued until the downfall of Napo- 
leon.” Under “ Alexander II.” we read the erroneous statement that “ peace 
was concluded the same year” in which “the allies obtained possession of 
Sebastopol.” Most of the narrating or descriptive articles, however, are 
ample and well-written, no other, perhaps, being as awkwardly done as 
the sketch of Abd-el-kader, which begins thus without any reference to 
standing, country, or time: “ Abd-el-kader, very renowned by the perse- 
vering courage with which he opposed the aggressions of the French 
against his country, was the third son of a Marabout.of the Arab tribe of 
Hashem, who had risen to influence through his rank coupled with a great 
sanctity of demeanor. The early days of Abd-el-kader are lost in obscurity ; 
but by 1826 he had not only acquired the reputation of a scholar, but that 
ofa saint,” etc. Defects like those we have enumerated are far from being 
vital, but we believe that they are the more unhesitatingly to be pointed 
out in the first parts of an extensive work, the editors and publishers of 
which, as we see in this case, are well able to make it more and more per- 
fect in its continuation. While eagerly repeating, as he does on the covers 
of the book, the flattering expressions of purely laudatory newspaper no- 
tices, Mr. Zell, we trust, will not allow the scanty remarks of criticism 
to be thrown away, and in this expectation we wish his enterprise full 
success. 








Western Windows, and other Poems. By John James Piatt. (New 
York : Hurd & Houghton. 1869.)—Mr. Piatt is seen at his best in one of 
his earliest poems, “The Pioneer’s Chimney,” which is closely modelled 








on Tennyson’s shorter idyls, but the subject of which is not only such as 
to make a touching appeal to universal sentiments, but also is such that 
the painter is able to give us a distinctively Western picture, one with 
which his life in the West has made him so familiar that he is able to 
present it with the force of truth, and thus attain to a higher degree of 
what seems like originality than he has reached in any other of his pieces. 
It is only—or almost only—in the movement of his blank verse that, in 
“The Pioneer's Chimney,” he distracts our attention from himself to other 
poets ; as regards other things we are in that piece left pretty much alone 
with him and his subject—very much to his advantage in respect of our 
estimation of him, and to our own advantage in respect of the pleasure he 
gives us as readers. A part of the life of the pioneer of half a century 
ago is given us well and poetically in these verses : 
‘* He was an elder in the land, and held 

Nis first proprietary right, it seem'd, 

From Nature's self; for, in an earlier day, 

He came with others, who of old had reach'd 

Their neighbor hands across New England farms 

Over the mountains to the Western Land 

A journey long, and slow, and perilous, 

With many hardships, and the homesick look 

Of wife and children backward ; chose his farm 

Builded his house, and cleared by hard degrees 

Acres that years ago were meadows broad, 

Or wheat fields rocking in the summer heat." 


After a life of labor, the farmer loses his homestead because of the failure 
in business of one of his sons for whom he had become surety. He is 
about to be turned out on the world in his old age, when opportunely and 
naturally his troubles kill the old man, and he dies peacefully as he falls 
asleep in the sun at the house door, after wearily contemplating the neces 
sity of going further West and beginning life anew: 
* Perhaps within his sleep he seem'd again 
Journeying far away for evermore, 
Leaving behind the homes of other men, 


Seeking a newer home for those he lov'd, 
A pioneer again. And so he slept—" 


** And still he sleeps ; his grave is one of those’ 
* His wife soon joined his sleep beside him there." 
** Their children time has taken and the world,’ 


* The chimney shows enough for memory. 
The graves remain; all other trace is gone, 
Except the apple-trees that linger, loth 
To end their blossoming.” 


We were thinking more of the general description of the feelings with 
which the New England family of fifty or sixty years ago took their slow 
way to the Ohio Valley than of anything else, when we spoke in praise of 
this poem as a good presentation of pioneer life. Considered as 
a whole, “The Pioneer's Chimney” describes, sentimentally, but with 
genuine sentiment, a not necessary episode in the pioneer life—an incident 
in the life of one family. It would be hard for Mr. Piatt to be anything 
but sentimental ; and it would be making a mistake to look to him for any 
very powerful handling of the subject which his title suggests. This we 
say not because he makes any claim in this or other instances, of being 
more than sentimental, but because it is as well to say here as in another 
place that graceful sentiment is the field in which he works with the high- 
est success—we were going to say it is the only field in which he works 
with any success. With what good result he works in this field the 
reader may judge from the passages quoted above. They seem to us to 
answer the author's intention ; to be faithfully expressive, or at any rate 
very suggestive, of the pensive feeling which possesses one when in some 
lonely and silent place, which the sunny day and the near neighborhood of 
busy haunts cause to seem more desolate still, one comes upon the humble 
ruins of what once was a human dwelling-place. The tall grass has overgrown 
the shallow cellar; the dismantled chimney crumbles away in the midst ; 
the tansy covers the ruined fire-place with its yellow blossoms, and near 
the melancholy hollow the apple-trees of the little orchard, neglected and 
diseased, blossom ineffectually. 

For the rest, it may be said of Mr. Piatt’s poetry that it is always refin 
ed and full of small graces, and that it is never strong; that if it is 
nearly sure to be pretty, it is just as sure never to be beautiful. It is the 
sort of poetry that makes it very evident that its author gets great delight 
from the poets ; and that makes one wish he would content himself with 
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getting delight, and not himself endeavor to give it by poetical 
compositions of his own. There are hundreds, thousands, perhaps, of 
writers in verse of whem this may be said, and Mr. Piatt is one of the 
best of them ; but it is, after all, as true when said of him as when said of 
any of the poor ones. Say that a given poetical-minded man, with the 
accomplishment of verse making, is much pleased with Emerson; is that 
a reason which ought to seem good to him, or which can seem good to 
any one else—except himself perhaps, and those whom he should disre- 
gari—for producing verses like these ? 


** Nature gives with freest hands 
Richest gifts to poorest lands ; 
When the lord has sown his last, 
And his fle!ds to desert pass’?, 
She begins to claim her own, 
And —instead of harvests flown 
Sunburnt sheaves and golden ears— 
Sends her hardier pioneers 
Barbirous brambles, outlaw’d seeds, 
The first families of weeds,” etc., etc. 


All of the “ Blackberry Farm ” is but the most servile echoing; and 
though there may be cases when that may pardo. ably be done, yet to do 
it voluntarily is to become a witness against one’s self and to secure certain 
condemnation. So, too, of the diluted Longfellowism which makes up a 
good part of this volume. There are some flowers which outside of their own, 
original, carefully tended garden very easily become the merest weeds, and 
Mr. Longfellow’s poetic blossoms are very decidedly of that sort. Smooth 
and elegant as Mr. Piatt is, we never as we read him credit him with more 
than a part of his work, and this would constitute a fatal objection to much 
solider and more valuable things than any he has hitherto produced. The 
charge of plagiarism which we were going to bring against “ Western 
Windows,” in virtue of certain passages on pages 113, 115, 132, 165, 142, 
and other pages, it is as well not to bring; for to say nothing of chance 
coincidences, an essentially imitative writer must more or less unconsci- 
ously take from others ; his taking of special lines and forms is caused by 
the same infirmity which necessitates his taking his colors from others ; 
usually plagiarism need not be alleged when general imitativeness has 
been asserted. 





A Summer Vacation in the Parks and Mountains of Colorado. (By 
Samuel Bowles. Springfield, Mass. 1869.)—Here is a little book descriptive 
of a short tour in the Switzeriand of America. It is one of the first half 
dozen of very many works destined to be written on a charmingly pic- 
turesque region—a region which for American travellers must eclipse by 
its attractions the Adirondacks, the Allegharies, and the White Mountairs. 
Colorado possesses all that these well known resorts can offer, with a 
wealth besides of far higher mountains tipped with snow, and gigantic 
natural parks, the like of which few travellers have seen elsewhere. 
Imagine a level stretch of rich country—a plain “green with grass, 
dark with groves, bright with flowers”—as large as Delaware or even 
Massachusetts, set up some eight thousand feet above the sea level, sur- 
rounded by an irregularly circular wall of mountains, four thousand feet 
still higher, black with weather-worn granite and white with virgin snow 
-—all bathed in that clearest and purest of atmospheres peculiar to New 
Mexico and Colorado, and you have the outline features of a Colorado park. 
There are a fertile soil, game in abundance, 
beautiful streams full of trout, mineral springs, among which you may 
duplicate the rarest in the world, from the coldness of ice to the temperature 
of hottest Coyser, from crystal drinking water to liquids of wonderful chem- 
ical combination--and all this overlying an incalculable wealth of miner- 
als. Of these wonderful parks there are four; the North, Middle, South, 
and the St, Louis. Our author spent from two to three weeks in the 
Middle and South, but did not see the other two. He gives a graphic 
and pleasantly readable account of what he saw, but the interest of his 
work for the general reader would have been greatly enhanced by a 
map. On some points, too, he might have furnished more accurate 
information. Thus, in speaking of the Colorado Mountains, he says 
that the wildest estimates are made by the local population of the 
high peaks ; Gray, Lincoln, Pike’s, and Long’s, which are all, he thinks, 
“about 14,000 feet high, but none goes higher than 14,500.” Now, in- 
formation could readily have been obtained to the effect that Pike’s 
Peak is 14,125 fect high, that Long’s has an elevation of 14,506 feet above 
the sea kvel, and Velin’s Peak, one of its points, 13,456 feet. There is 
one remark of Mr. Bowles concerning the parks which we cannot con- 
sent to pass without comment. He says, “most of these parks are of 
course petite.” The affectation of calling an undersized pretty girl 


Nor is it mere scenic beauty. 








“ petite” may pass, though with great difficulty ; but “petite” in the use 
and connection here made is very bad, and we hold it up as a dreadful exam. 
ple. It is to be regretted on Mr. Bowles’s account and that of his readers 
that he did not visit the “Garden of the Gods,” of the general features 
and nature of which he has evidently, from the accounts of others, received 
a totally incorrect idea. It is an attractive and romantic spot; and Mr. 
Bowles would, doubtless, have done it ample justice. 





Der dritte Deutsche Protestantentag. (Eiberfeld: R. L. Friderichs) 
—This is an octavo pamphlet of 120 pages, containing the proceedings 
of the German Protestant Union which assembled at Bremen last 
summer. Among the delegates to this “Protestant Diet” were some 
of the most distinguished scholars of Germany. The celebrated ju. 
rist, Dr. Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, and Professor Holtzendorff, of Berlin, 
were chosen presidents. Dr. Bluntschli presented sixteen “Theses on the 
relation of the modern state to religion,” which he exemplified and de. 
fended in a speech of remarkable force and clearness. Then followed 
general discussion of the same topics, in which Holtzendorff of Berlin, 
Baumgarten of Rostock, Schenkel of Heidelberg, Schwarz of Gotha, and 
many other gentlemen took part. The fundamental idea underlying the 
theses, and advocated in the speeches, is that of a free church in a free siate. 
Most founders of religions have been at the same time law-givers. The Mo- 
saic injunctions for the worship of one Jehovah were the pillars of the Jew- 
ish state; the laws of Menu, Zoroaster, Confucius, and Mohammed are noi 
less civil and political than religious ; only Buddha and, in a still greater 
degree, Jesus abstained from all civil legislation in order that the purity of 
religion might not be impaired and debased by the admixture of political 
interest. All attempts to construct a specifically Christian theory 
structure of state from St. Augustine to Bossuet, De Maistre and Stahl, have 
proved signal] failures. No religion can hope to become universal that is 
not capable of harmonizing with every kind of political constitution ; this 
capability is one of the features of Christianity which makes it cosmopol'- 
tan. The professed aim of the German Protestant Union is “ to renovate tle 
Protestant Church in the spirit of evangelical freedom, and to bring jt into 
accord with the higher culture of the present day ;” and one of the great 
problems now thrust upon it for solution is to regulate the political an‘ 
ecclesiastical affairs of Germany in this broad and liberalsense. Not in‘ 
rior in interest to Bluntschli’s propositions are the eleven ‘“‘ Theses on the 
authority of the Bible,” which were elucidated and vindicated by Professor 
Hanne, of Greifswald. These theses, though reverent in tone, are very radi 
cal in substance, and do not differ essentially from these which Lessing 
embodied a century ago in his “ Education of the Human Race.” The 
spirit of the whole is well expressed in the eighth and ninth theses, whici: 
affirm the “purely human” origin of the Bible and its amenability to the 
same canons of criticism as other documents of the past ; adding, however, 
that “ notwithstanding the many human errors and defects that appear in 
it, it still remains the most venerable vehicle of divine revelation, and as 
such may claim the highest authority.” Professor Hanne’s speech in « 
fence of his theses reviews the whole subject of revelation and inspiration, 
ard shows the various stages of supernaturalism, deism, rationalism, pantlec- 
ism, etc., through which it has passed. In the subsequent discussion, Lev. 
Dr. Schweitzer referred to the boldness with which Luther asserted anil 
exercised the right of untrammelled Biblical criticism, and cited severa! 
striking examples of it, ¢. g., where he stigmatizes the Epistle of Jams 
as an “ epistle of straw,” or is willing to “ bet his cap ” (sein Barett wetle) 
that Paul and James contradict each other. Dr. Schenkel then answered 
with much acuteness the question how the Protestant theologians of the 
seventeenth century came to regard the Bible asa “ sacred literary petrilac- 
tion.” “Having renounced the authority of the Pope of Rome, they made 
themselves a paper Pope, a new infallible authority—the Bible.” A second 
question, how far and in what sense the Bible is an authority, he answer 
ed in the spirit of Lessing, whom he characterized as einen unserer weltlichen 
Kirchenviiter—one of the lay fathers of the Protestant Church. We have 
neither space nor desire to discuss the principles enunciated by the “ Prot- 
estant Diet” of Bremen, but have endeavored merely to give our reader 
an idea of their general tendency. To those who wish to study the diver 
sified phases of religious thought, and the metamorphoses of ecclesiasticis™ 
in Germany, we recommend a careful perusal of this spirited pamphlet. 





Madame de Staél: An Historical novel. By Amely Bélte. Translated 
from the German by Theodore Johnson. (New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Son. 1869.)—This novel, which forms the second volume of Messrs. Put- 








nam and Son’s “Popular Library of European Literature,” seems to us, 
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notwithstanding certain merits which it possesses, hardly to deserve a| eyes ” and her beautiful hands. Nevertheless, we think that even readers 
place in a series with so suggestive a title. It is the average novel reader, | who will get from this novel their only knowledge of its heroine wil! be 
we suppose, who determines the popularity of any given novel ; and it is likely to agree with the general verdict which finds her to be perhaps the 
safe to say that it is not the amount of history which they contain which most unpleasantly unwomanly of famous women. 
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to the makers of historical novels, to present her heroine in an attractive | Parallels, swd . . . Seat Pes (Philadelphia) 


light and to make the most of such elements of romance as were in her | 8°t (Sir W.), Woodstock, swd i .....0.-00000.::00200. (7. B, Peterson & Bros ) 


life and character. It has been out of her power, however, to draw a} Count Robert of Paris. biases * 
‘ “—_ P P } The Surgeon's Daughter. swd ‘ “ * 
pleasant likeness of so unpleasant an original. She does full justice to} The Bride of Lammermoor, The Abbot, The Betrothed, Peveril of 
“sp : . 7 ° . j the Peak, one volume..................+- D. Appleton & Co 

Madame de Staél’s affection for her father, to her enthusiasm, and to her | pe Workshop. No. 2, 1869, swd (D. Apy f Bicigers en 
“gifted mind ;” and, obliged to concede her ungainliness and her lack of The Roman Catholic Not ~ the One Only True Religion’. (Sheldon & Co) 

: 3 . " tT ‘i . | Taylor (B.), By-ways of Europe.......... can bhas ghee G.P. Putnam & Son) 2 9 
beauty, never loses an opportunity of mentioning her “radiant black Wadsworth (Rev. C.) Sermons.................... .. (A. Roman & Co.) 


——————— a ~-- —— — $$$ eeeeiceeienanees ~ 
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Messrs. LEYPOLDT & HOLT’S LIPPINCOTT'S 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD EDITION 


NEW BOOKS. CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Now complete in ten vols, 12mo. 


Extra Cloth, $15 the set. Extra Cloth, 
AUERBACH’S VILLA ON THE RHINE. Author's Edition. With a Portrait and Bio- | Cilt Top, $17 the set. 


graphical Sketch by Bayard Taylor. In two styles. Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., by their arrangement 
with the English publishers, are enabled to issuc 

thor*s complete and uniform edition of the well-known 
and interesting novels by Charles Reade. 

The volumes are 12mo, printed from clear type on fn« 
paper, with engraved Frontispicce and Vignette Title to 
each, and handsomely bound, forming the most desirab!e 
edition published. 

Sold separately, bound in extra cloth, as follows : 


1. HARD CASH, $1 75 


1.—Four parts paper, can be bound uniform with Tauchnitz Edition of ‘‘On the Heights.” Two parts are now 
ready. Price 50 cents per part. The rest will follow in rapid succession. 

I1.—Two volumes cloth, uniform with American Edition of ‘‘On the Heights.” The first volume will be issued in 
a few days. 

This Edition, translated from the author’s advance shects, will be issued complete before the story is finished in 
the Vienna Presse, and consequently long before the completion of the Boston edition, which is translated from Die 
Presse, in defiance of the author’s rights. 

















BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Harriet Martineau. 8vo, cloth, $2 50. &. FOOL FUSE, 920 
’ 38. GRIFFITH GAUNT, $1 50 
Probably no book of the same interest and value was ever issued in the field of contemporary biography. No 4. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. &1 75 
library of any pretensions can afford to be without it. There are over fifty eminent persons *“‘sketched”’ in the volume. 5. WHITE LIES. $1 50 
Among them are Professor Wilson (‘Christoylcr North”), Mies Mitford, Charlotte Bronté, Rogers. Hallam., 6. LOVE ME LITTLE LOVE ME LONG, gi 59. 
De Quincey, Macaulay, Mrs. Jameson, Landor, Humboldt, Miss Berry. Father Mathew, Lady Byron, Lyndhurst, Pal- 7. PEG WOFFINGTON., &! %5 
merston, Brougham, Metternich. " 8. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, $1 73. 
, { 9. CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, &1 25 
CRITICAL NOTICES. | 10. TRUE LOVE NEVER RUNS SMOOTH, $1 25. 
“Miss Martineau’s large literary power, and her fine intellectual training, make her little sketches more instruc- x ee 
tive, and constitute them more generally works of art than many more ainbitious and diffuse biographies."’—/r/- Now Ready: 
nightiy Review. 1, 
“Her criticism is often acute, for she has a woman's way of fecling character, and a good deal of a solid judgment | PULPIT GERMS. 
not hitherto thought so common among women as among men.'—7/e Nation. Plans for Sermons. By Rev. W. W. Wythe. 12mo. tinted 
“Acharming book. . . There are no names in her list not worth knowing well.""—.V. }. Erening Post, ! paper. Extra cloth, $159 
’ , é II. 
REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN. By Elise Polko. With a Portrait. Uniform ' THE GCLOBE STERNE. 


with ‘* Polko’s Musical Sketches,”’ ** Mendelssohn's Letters,"’ and Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt’s other musical publica, 


ti The Globe Edition of the Works of Laurence Sterne 
ons. 16mo. gilt top, $1 75. 


12mo, 1116 pages. Extra cloth, $1 50. 
Polko’s Musical Sketches have had (with the single exception of Mendelssohn's Letters) a wider sale than any For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, posi- 
standard volume of musical literature published in America. The sume merits may be expected to procure for the new age free, on receipt of price, by 
book the same success. The style of the articles is rich, eloquent, and impressive. ; 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. By Bjérnson. 16mo, $1 25. Bo. Sh db 


“There was room for a true genius, one with poetic insight and thorongh faith in the simple element at his com- LET US HAVE PEACE. 


mand. and surely such a man has recently arisen in Bjdrnson. . . . The exquisite emotions, apprehension of beau- 
tiful truths combined with musical sympathies, constitutes sometimes a faculty in itself, and yields to mankind a lyrist | THE MUSIC 


like Tennyson, and an idyllic thinker like Bjérnson.”—London Spectalor. i 
| To be performed at the 


THE GAIN OF A LOSS. A Novel of English Life. By the author of “ The Last of the Crand National Peace Jubilee, 


Cavaliers.” 12mo, $1 50. To be held in BOSTON, June, 1°69. Comprising 15 Cho- 


Containing good delineation of character, stirring incidents, and a moral well impressed. The novels of this au- | ruses from Oratorios and Masses. 
thor are attracting attention in England. JUST PUBLISHED, AND READY FOR SALE. 


Price 50 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. OLIVER 
ABRISS DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATURGESCHICHTE. By Professor E. P. Evans, of | aeanent rs CO.. Pablishere, #17 Washington Street, Bos- 


the University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 |ton, CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
A History of German Literature, written in German, for schools and private students. | York. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
Chips from a German Workshop. 
By Max Moc ter, M.A., 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; Author of Lectures 
on the Science of Language, etc. 


Reprinted from the Second London Revised Edition, with 
copious Index. Vol. I. Hasays on the Science of Reli- 
gion, Vol. Il. Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $5. 


Among the subjects discussed in these volumes are The 
Vedas, or Sacred Books of the Brahmas ; Christ and other 
Masters; Buddhism; the Works of Confucius; Semitic 
Monotheism ; Comparative Mythology ; Greek Mythology 
and Legends; the Norsemen in Iceland; Folk Lore; Zulu 
Nursery Teles; Tales from the Norse and from the West 
Highland; Manners and Customs; Caste, etc., etc. All 
these subjects are discussed with a wealth of learning and 
an attractiveness of style at the command of no other liv- 
ing scholar, 


“This book of Professor Miller would afford no e..d of 
interesting extracts; ‘chips’ by the cord, that are fuel 
both to the intellect and the imagination; but we must 
refer the curions reader to the volumes themselves. He 
will find in them a body of combined entertainment and 
instruction such as has hardly ever been brought together 
in so compact a form.”—N. Y. Lvening Post. 


ALso, susT PUBLISHED: 
CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S 


Life and Episties of St. Paul. 
The only Complete and Unabridged Edition. 


The two volumes of the London Edition in one volume 
8vo, with the Text and Notes entire .1,043 pages, maps, 
and 82 engravings, at the reduced price of $3. 


N.B.—This same edition, with an Introduction by Rev. 
Bishop Matthew Simpson, may be procured through the 
Agents of Messrs. E, B. Treat & Co., New York. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 
The Wonders of Optics. 


Seventy Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 


Thunder and Lightning. 


Thirty-nine Ilustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 


Will be ready in a few days : 


The Wonders of Heat. 


Ninety Illustrations. 1 vol, 12mo, price $1 50. 


Just PuBLISHED: 


Prof. Porter's Human Intellect, $5 00 
President Hopkins's Moral Science, ‘ 1% 
Dr. Bushnell’s Moral Uses of Dark Things, . 2 00 
The Conscript (Erckmann-Chatrian) 1 BO 
Madame Theresa (Erckmann-Chatrian) 1 50 
Constance Aylmer, . ‘ ‘ F : 1 50 
Prof. Day’s Introduction to English Literature, . 2% 
Prof. Cooley’s Natural Philosophy, 159 
Dr. Lillie’s Lectures on Peter, . : 85) 
Dr. Holland’s Works, Brightwood edition, 9 00 
Paez’s Adventures in South America, 8 00 


These books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent post- 
paid upon receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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THE 


American Law Review, 


VOL. IIL, No. 3. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
110 Washington Street, Boston, 
Publish this day 
THE APRIL NUMBER 


or 


THE AMERICAN 


LAW REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 


I. BLUNTSCHLI’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


ll. THE LEGAL QUALIFICATIONS OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 


Ill. MISREPRESENTATIONS. 
IV. COPYRIGHT. 
V. SELECTED DIGEST OF STATE REPORTS. 


VI. DIGEST OF CASES IN BANKRUPTCY, (ander 
the present U. 8. law. up to January, 1867). 


VII. BOOK NOTICES. 


VIII, LIST OF NEW LAW BOOKS, (published since 
January 1, 1869). 
IX. SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Single numbers, $1 25. 
Yearly subscription, $5, in advance. 
Vols I. and II. bound, $6 each. 


J.B. FORD & CO., 
39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Have Now Ready: 





I. 
THE MINES OF THE WEST: 

A REPORT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Being a full Statistical Account of the Mineral Development. 
of the Pacific States for the year 1868, with 
SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS, 
and a Treatise on the Relation of Governments to Mining, 
with delineation of the Legal and Practical Mining Systems 
of all Countries, from a rae the present time, 

By Rossirer W. YMOND, Ph.D., 
U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics. 
Extra cloth, $1 75. 


IL 


THE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: 
How To Trarn AND Drive Hr; with Reminiscences of 
the Trotting Turf. By HIRAM WOODRUFF. 


* Extra cloth, $2 25. 
‘A masterly treatise by the master of his profession,””"— 
N. Y. Tribune. 
Dither of the above sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 





The American Wheat Culturist. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON THE CULTUR™ 
OF WHEAT. By 8. Epwarps Topp. 482 pages large 
12mo, illustrated, price $2 50. 

“No bees arr Agricultural Library can be without 


it. Ifa r farmer can buy but one book rela to his 
art, let him buy this.’"—New York World. ting 


*“We commend it to all intelligent farmers, and believe 
its careful reading will be one of the first s towards 
the raising of a successful crop of that from which comes 
the staff of life.""— Maine Farmer. 

“The chapters on ‘ Preparation of the Soil,’ ‘ Varieties’ 
and ‘ Means of Preventing Ravages of Disease and Insects,’ 
are worth very many times the price of the book.”—Ro- 
chester Express, 

“It is a thorongh treatise on the subject of Wheat-grow 
ing.”"— New York Observer. 

*‘ Its common sense and practical statements, together 
with its excellent pictorial illustrations, will make it a 
favorite and useful work in the farmer's library.’ —New 
York Tribune. 


Send for Circular. AGENTS WANTED. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway, New York. 





A LIBRARY OF EDUCATION, 


Selected from the Best Writers of aij 
Countries. 


This attempt at bringing within the reach of all the 
thoughts of the best minds on a most important subject is 
meeting with high appreciation. 

What recommends it apart from its subject-matter ang 
its cheapness is its convenient form—permitting of being 
carried about the person and read at spare moments, and 
so light as not to fatigue the hand—and the fact that each 
work will be complete, and, as far as possible, standard. 

The following enumeration will give some idea of tlie 
field to be occupied: Locke, Thoughts on Education; 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning; Milton; Ascham, 
The Schoolmaster; J. S. Mili; Carlyle; Prof. De Mor 
gan ; Sir Edmund Head, Shall and Will; Rousseau, Emile , 
Mme. de Genlis, Adelaide and Theodore ; Montaigne, On 
the Institution and Education of Children; Fenelon, On 
the Education of Girls; Pestalozzi, Leonard and Gertrude: 
Jean Paul Richter, Levana; Horace Mann; Dr. Chan- 
ning ; Franklin ; Plato, Republic ; Xenophon, Cyropedia, 
etc., etc. 

Vols. 1 and 2, containing Iocke’s ‘* Thoughts on Ednca- 
tion,” and minor essayson Study, Reading, etc., together 
with Milton’s Epistle on Education, and lives of both au- 
thors, are now ready. They will be mailed to any address 
for 20 cents each. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANDERSON’S MANUAL OF CENERAL 
HISTORY! 


Being an Outline History of the World from the Creation to 
the presenttime. Fully Illustrated with Maps. Adapt- 
ed to the wants of Academies, High Schools, Semin- 
aries, etc., etc. By JoHN J. ANDERSON, Author of 
a Grammar School History and a Pictorial Schoo! His- 
tory of the United States, etc., etc. One handsome 
12mo volume, 420 pages, price $2. Sent post-paid on re. 
ceipt of the price. The Publisher will send, post-paid. 
94 specimen pages of the book, showing its gencra! 
plan and character, to any teachers who will send 
their address. Address the Publishers, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay Street, New York. 











Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia: 

A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF HISTORY, BIOG- 
RAPHY, GEUGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ART, AND LAN- 
GUAGE, to be issued in from 200 to 250 weekly numbers, 
at 10 cents, and also in monthly parts, composed of five 
weekly numbers in one cover, at 50 cents. Specimens sent 
post-paid upon receipt of price. 

T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUE 
NO. 11 OF 

STERLING NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 

Just published and will be sent free to any address. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


Dealer in New and Old Books, 
Astor Place and Eighth Street, New York. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST DiI- 
RECTORY FOR 1869 contains a complete Catalogue of all 
the Books published by nearly every publisher in this coun- 
try. As a work of reference for BOOKSELLERS and 
BOOK-BUYERS, LIBRARIANS and LITERARY MEN 
generally, its value will !e incalculable. It saves time in 
making up or filling orders by suggesting other books or 
articles ; indicates where to buy certain classes of books 
or stationery advantageously ; gives the prices, etc. 

All the lists of Juvenile and Religious Books are in Sec- 
tion ist. All Belles-Lettres, Fiction, etc., are in Section 
2d. All School-books are in Section 8d. Law. Medical, 
and Scientific Works are in Section 4th. STATIONERS 
and FANCY GOODS are in Section 5th. 

The entire work costs $5, or each section can be obtain- 
ed separately at $ieach. Address, 


HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
1808 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New and Popular Books. 


Auerbach. 
“*T know of no writer of fiction of the present day 

equal to Auerbach.”"—JoHn G. WHITTIER. 

On the Heights. Revised edition, $2. 

Edelweiss. A Story. Third thousand just ready, 
being No. 4 in Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ Handy Vol- 
ume Series. Cloth, $1; paper covers, 75 cents. 

Villa Eden, The Country House on the Rhine. Part 
I. Price, 50 cents. 

Happy Thoughts. By F. C. Burnand. (Handy 
olume Series No.1.) Cloth, $1; paper, %5 cents. 
Doctor Jacob. A Novel. By Miss Edwards. (Handy 
Volume Series No. 2.) Cloth, $1; paper, % cents. 
Planchette; or, The Despair of Science. (Handy 

Volume Series No. 3.) Cloth, $1 25; paper, $1. 


Nearly Ready. 


Realities of Irish Life. By W. Steuart French 
(Handy Volume Series No. 5.) 


Miss Alcott’s Little Women. Second Part. 


Wandering Recollections of a some- 
what Busy Life. By John Neal. 





Sold everywhere. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston. 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 


ECLECTIC ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


SELECTED FROM THE HomME AND ForREIGN 


ENCINEERING SERIALS. 


CONDUCTED BY 


Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers 


ALEXANDER L. HOLLEY, 
Engineer Bessemer Steel-Works. 
No. 4, for April, Now Ready. 


CONTENTS : 


French Naval Engines—Improved Railway Running 
Gear—Steamship Performance: The Konig Wilhelm— 
New English Locomotives— Steel Rails: Standard Patterns 
Illustrated— Reeves’ New Rail Joint Fastening—English 
Ordnance Experiments—Papers on Construction, No. 1— 
Improved Working of Stone Quarries—Heating and Ven- 
tilation—The Hoosac Tunnel—Mining—The Pig-Iron 
Manufacture—Flying Machines—Improved Gas Heating 
Furnace- Wire Rope Transport System—Butt Jointed 
Boilers—~ Underground Railways--Iron Arched Bridges— 
The Suez Canal- Engineering in Spain—River Floods— 
Coast Defences—Durability of Steel Rails—History of De- 
carburizing Iron, No 2—The Drying of Paint--Economical 
Railways—Direct-Acting Pile Driver—Modern Engineering 
--Iron and Steel Notes—Ordnance and Naval Notes— 
Railway Notes—New Books— Miscellaneous. 

Paragraphs—Improved Steam Hammer—The Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute— Practical Instructions in Engineer- 
ing—Engineering Architecture—Steam Farming Power— 
Fastening Cast-Steel Driving Tires—Steel Rails—Tires 
and Fire Boxes—The Darien Ship Canal—The Pitch Lake 
of Trinidad—Calculating Areas—The Sicilian Sulphur 
Mines— Agricultural Implement Museum— Origin of Force 
Hollow vs. Solid Shafting - Hartmann’s Locomotive Works 
—Burning Liquid Fuel—The Zirconia Light—Naval Bureau 
of Steam Engineering—A Gunpowder Pile Driver— A New 
Steel-Headed Rail—Pulleys for Short Belts—Large Hydrau 
lic Testing Machine —Steam Cultivation — Converting 
Cocoanut Husks into Fibre—Engineers and Architects— 
Permanent Way of the Pennsylvania Railroad—The New 
York and Brooklyn Bridge. . 

Published Monthly at $5 per annum: single numbers at 
50 cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


192 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*¢* Copies of our new Catalogue of American and Foreign 
Scientific Books, 56 pp. Svo sent to any address on receipt 
of six cents in postage stamps. 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


HAVE REMOVED 


52 Bleecker Street, 
Corner of Mulberry Street. 
Where they have enlarged accommodations for displaying 


their magnificent stock of 
OXFORD BIBLES, 
OXFORD PRAYER-BOOKS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL STOCK, 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


THE CHRISTIAN, 60 Cents! 

A large, live. &-page monthly religious and family Paper; 
contpiaiion incidents, records of providences. sketches, 
music, peetry, true stories, pictures; reading for young, 
old, nts and sinners. No sectarianism. controversy, 
— puffs, =. or patent medicines. (0 cents a year. 

0 copies. $5. For Sunday-schoo!s. 10 copies, $4. Send 10 
cents for 8specimens before you forgetit. Vol. IV. begins 
January, 1869. More than 1 000 pages new, live tracts for 
$1. Address H. L. HASTINGS, Scriptural Tract Reposi- 
tory, 19 Lindall Street, Boston, Mags. 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
A first-class Boarding-schccl for both sexes. 


Term opens April 5th. 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


AMENIA SEMINARY, 
AMENIA, N. Y. 
Spring term opens April 6. 
8. T. FROST, A.M., 
PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR. 





“HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 
Established in 1847, by E. E DENNISTON, M. D, 
at Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 
thirty. 
Reterences.— Boston : Jacob Bigelow, M. D.; Edward 
Reynolds, M. D.; John Homans, M.D.; H. J. Bigelow, 
M.D. Brooklyn: C. L. Mitchell, M. D. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


. Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR t SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order, 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Strect, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER @ CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHASE, STEWART & CoO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital,. . . $400,000 00 
Surplus, Jan. 1,1869, 250,682 28 


Total Assets, .. . $650,682 28 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. , 








* 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8, COURTS, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. S, COURTS, 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


8? Broadway, New York. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location. and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 

ens. 


Cemeteries, and Gard 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WI 
New York, January 1, 1966 





Vaux, Withers “< Co., 


ARCHITECTS 


110 Br-acway. 
Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAH, 
4 Pins Srreet, New Yors, 

BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Wat STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
CEORCE E. WARINC, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I 





Attention given to Land-Draining; the Construction of 
Farm Buildings. including Earth Closets ; the Renovation 
ot Worn-out Lands; Road-making. etc. 


T. GC. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
And Office Furniture, 
17% FULTON STREET, 


Opposite St. Paui’s Church, and 
107 FULTON STREET, 
New YORK. 





LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 
A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 


and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles. 


AE TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 
- $3,000,000 











CAPITAL, 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
62 WALL STREET. 


Assets January 1, 1869, 
~ Liabilities, 


$5,150,981 71 
289,553 98 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Policies Issued PAYABLE IN GOLD when Desired. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





AFES 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York 
721 Chestnut St., Philadel 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 





Principal Warehouses : phia. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 

A family school founded 1850. With a limted number 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 

upils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
Physical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with buildings and 
appointments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 





references sent on ene. 
W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Praovoreat, Stamford, Conn. 
ASK FOR 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 


None Genuine unless stam * A.A. CONSTANTINE'S 
ae Healing, or Pine Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 
867."" 


For the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery 


this soap has no equal. It cures Pimples, Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, Frosted Feet, Burns, Bruises, Fresh Cuts, all 
Diseases of the ScaLp and Sx, and is a good shaving 
soap. 

oy have used your Persian Healing —_ in my practice 
extensively, and it has proved the best healing Soap I ever 
ased. It has no equal for washing the heads and skin of 
children.” L. P. ALpricn, M.D., 19 Harrison Street, N. Y. 

For sale by all Dealers. If they don't keep it, send to us. 
Agents Wanted. Address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann Street, New York. 


The First Mortgage Bonds of the Rock- 
rorp, Rock Istanp anp St. Louts Ramroap Company 
pay both the Principal and Seven per Cent. Interest—ist 
Feb. and ist Aug.—in GOLD COIN, Free of Government 
Tax. 

A limited amount only of these Fonds may be had at 
par and accrued interest in currency, of H. H. BOODY, 
Treasurer, 12 Wall street: or of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
Bankers, 39 Wall street. 


Stem-Winding Waltham Watches. 

These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer any watch of ——— 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment 
respectfully solicited. 

HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 

619 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


New Yorks, January 26, 1869. 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, 

submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Sist 

December, 1868 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from ist 

January, 1868, to 3ist December, 1868... . $6,782,969 82 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 

uary, 1868 2,563,002 30 


Total amount of Marine Premiums......... $9,245,972 12 





No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Ma- 
rine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 1868, 


ON Se err $6,807,970 89 
Losses paid during the same period......... $3,081,080 49 
Returns of Premiums and expenses........ 1,383,280 61 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank, and cther Stocks ............ . $7,587,435 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 2,214,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages....._.. 210,000 00 
Interest and sundry Notes and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at ...................... 530 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable........... 2,953,267 53 
GY PR ET tee 548 
Total Amount of Assets .................... $13,660,881 39 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 


profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
Sneneness, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Febru- 
ary next. 

e outstanding certificates of the issue of 1865 will be 
redeemed und paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment and 


neelled, 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the ce ending 31st 
December, 1868, for which certificates will be issued on and 
after ——_ the Sixth of April next. 

y order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. Jones, C. A. Hand, 

Charles Dennis, James Low, 

W. H. EH. Moore, B. J. Howland, 
Henry Coit, Benj. Babcock, 

Wm. C. Pick Robt. B. Minturn, 
Lewis Curtis, Gordon W. Burnham, 


Charles H. Russell, 


Frederick Chauncey, 
Lowell Holbrook, 


Robert L. Taylor, 


R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
Phelps William H. Webb, 
Caleb Barstow, Paul Spofford, 
A. P. Pillot, Sheppard Gandy, 
William E. Dodge Francis Skiddy. 
David Lane, Charles P. Burdett, 
James Bryce, Robt. C. Pespnece . 
Daniel 8 ler, Samuel G. Ward, 
Wm. Sturgis, William E. Bunker, 
Henry K. Bogert Samuel L. Mitchill, 


James G. De Forest, 


JOHN D. JONES. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
WJ H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


, 3d Vice-President, . 


1841. 
S. DAVIS, Jr.’s 
CELEBRATED “ DIAMOND” BRAND SUGAR-CURED 


HAMS, 


CENCINNATI. 
Sold by leading Grocers in principal Cities. 
| READ & ROUNDEY, Agents, 
Corner of Beaver and New Streets, 
New York. 








PANCOAST M’F’C CoO., 
Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 


COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


13 Mercer Street, M. Y. 


ARCHER & 





NATIONAL, 
LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACI OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
National Bank Building, 
- PHILADELPHIA. 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


First 


OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 
mittee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 





This Company, National in its character, offers, by rea- 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the public. 


JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 eer, sev 
Building, are General ts for this ty, with D. C. 
Whitman and J. U. O Managers, where applications 
for insurance on the most favorable terms l be re 


Park Bank 


66 . 
The Nation” Abroad. 

‘* A Radical journal of acknowledged power and respec 
tability.”—London Times. 

‘* A paper in every respect equai to the best English jour 
nals."*— London Saturday Review. 

‘* Written by men of ability for a cultivated audience." — 
London Pali Mali Gazette. 

‘*No other American paper carries the same weight in 
England.”— Anglo-American Times (London). 

‘La Nation occupe dans la presse américaine la haute 
situation politique et littéraire que la Saturday Review 
remplit si bien dans le journalisme anglais.”—La Presse 
(Paris). 

“Das gediegenste Wochenblatt in den Vereinigten Stas- 
ten.”"—Literarisches Centralblatt (Leipzig). 

‘“* Un giornale reppublicano che solo o quasi solo conserva 
moderazione nelle parole, e si mostra del tutto nauseato di 
cotesto diluvio di bugie e d’ ingiurie che piovono dalle due 
parti.”"— Nuova Antologia (Florence). 
| “Un giornale dei migliori che si possono leggere, e come 
noi desidereremmo di vederne uno in Italia.”"—Za Persere- 
ranza (Milan). 





* TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS : 

Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance 
AGENTS. ‘ 

| Great Barrarm.—George Strect, 30 Cornhill, London, 
|E.C. 

| SwrrzeRLanp.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 

| Trary.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagn, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co., 5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples. 








